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Wnuorver diminishes this great central doctrine, corrupts the 
whole gospel, dishonors God, and injures the world. Rejecting 
some of its facts necessitates perversion of all the other result- 
ant doctrines ; whatever affects its entire integrity, affects the 
whole religious and experimental system. Atonement which is 
not in all respects real, which has not a basis of actual expiation 
and complete satisfaction, attributes to the moral Governor the 
taint of acting a part, makes justification a sham, and varnishes 
over the rotten native character of man. This may not be in- 
tended or seen for a time; but the injury inflicted upon the 
religious system and its workings will be none the less certain. 
Disease on the vital organs, though unseen and unfelt at first, 
inevitably brings on chilliness and feebleness to the limbs, and 
general disorder. This being the great central truth, error 
here necessarily saps the whole structure of religion, and is 
found to be the radical defect in all false churches. Indeed, 
every erroneous system can be traced, historically as well as 
logically, back to false views of the atonement. 

As with miracles, and the whole subject of the supernatural, 
there is a divine depth in the atonement which the unsubmis- 
sive, and even the partially submissive, heart of man is contin- 
ually tempted so to bridge over and explain away, as to bring 
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God’s thoughts and God’s ways down to man’s, and make the 
heavens not much if any higher than the earth. This struggle 
between unsubordinated reason, and the more literal and exact, 
and so more rational interpretation of the Holy Scriptures, has 
been raging through all the ecclesiastical ages. The constant 
effort to correct and establish the church in the great funda- 
mental principles of Redemption, is easily traced back through 
Edwards, Luther, Calvin, Augustine, Paul, Jesus Christ, Isaiah, 
and Samuel to Moses. 

It is this fatal bias of the heart to give a looser and more ac- 
commodating interpretation to Scripture, and a lower view of 
Inspiration, that opens the Pandora box of evils upon the religious 
world. As with * The Two Taylors,” (see page 5 of vol. ii. 
of this Review,) many have thought it a light thing to say sub- 
stantially, ‘*in the interpretation of which (the word of God) 
we ought not to admit anything contradictory to the common- 
sense and understanding of mankind.” * We must not do vio- 
lence to both common sense and sound philosophy, by giving to 
the language of the Scriptures a meaning which both forbid.” 

. . © These are enough to show that the mere form of expres- 
sion decides nothing on the point before us, and that we are left 
to the decisions of common-sense and sound reason.” Dr. John 
Simalley also says, * How is this difficulty” (full satisfaction for 
sin) to be removed? I answer; just as other difhicultics are 
removed into which we are led by following the allusions and 
metaphors of Scripture too closely.” Would Strauss or Parker 


ask more than that common-sense and sound philosophy should 


give the Scriptures a secondary place ? 

The inspired Record, fairly and faithfully interpreted, must 
be our reliance, since common-sense and reason, uninstructed 
and ungeverned by revelation, have ever proved as contradic- 
tory and unreliable as the responses of the heathen oracles.“ In 
religion, reason makes no real discoveries except as she walks in 
the clear light of divine revelation. The use of reason in relig- 
ion is to enlarge our minds to the amplitude of truth; but the 
abuse of reason is more common which would contract truth to 
the narrowness of our understanding.” The opinions and theo- 
ries of the greatest and best men should never be the ultimate 
question, They are of value only as showing how they read 
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the Scriptures whose hearts and minds were most in sympathy 
with God, and under the experience and power of the gospel. 
Sut this should be sufficient to secure for them a candid hear- 
ing, and to shield them from the flings of ridicule. What we 
are specially to guard against is, the influence of theories which 
are the product of mere understanding, which will be found, 
in the end, to be in conflict with both the moral instincts and 
christian experience of men. On this cardinal doctrine of 
atonement, the systems of intellect and reason which have been 


devised from time to time by learned men and narrow schools, 
by the'renfeebling effect upon all the doctrines and practice of 
religion, have done immense mischief in unsettling the faith of 
christians, and causing many to stumble. For though they 
are sure to be rejected by the heart of the church, as discord- 
ant with the devotional emotions and language of God's people 


in all ages and countries, yet they will be continually return- 
ing and making their ap peals to the church as improvements in 
theology. It is found necessary that they should be met and 
refuted in every age, and in all their new and varying phases. 

It will not, therefore, be regarded as an unworthy aim to 
state clearly, and establish, the true Scripture view of the atone- 
ment; and indicate some of the steps in the scale downward 
from it towards acknowledged infidelity. In this number of 
the Review we shall have space for only the former part of our 
aim — the true Seripture view of the atonement. 

The atonement is represented in the Scriptures to be the suf- 
ferings and death of Jesus Christ as the ground and basis on 
which sinners may be reconciled to God. Its effect is to change 
the relations of God towards the guilty. “ He was wounded 
for our transgressions, he was bruised for our iniquities ; the 
chastisement of our peace was upon him ; and with his stripes 
we are healed ;” Isa. lili. 5. * Being justified freely by his 
grace, through the redemption that is in Christ Jesus ; whom 
God hath set forth to be a propitiation, through faith in his 
blood, to declare his righteousness for the remission of sins that 
are past, through the forbearance of God; to declare, I say, 
at this time his righteousness ; that he might be just, and the 
justifier of him that believeth in Jesus ;” Rom. iii. 24-26. 
* Without shedding of blood is no remission ;” Heb. ix. 22. 
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“Other foundation can no man lay than that is laid, which is 
Jesus Christ.””. 1 Cor. iii. 11. “ Neither is there salvation in 
any other; for there is no other name under heaven given 
among men, whereby we must be saved.” Acts iv. 12. 

The Hebrew word “53, translated atonement, literally signi- 
fies a covering. It is the word used for village, and hamlet, as 
being a covering or shelter to the inhabitants. It is the word 
used for the Mercy Seat in the Tabernacle, as covering the in- 
exorable Law, over which the cherubim spread their wings, 
with their faces towards the centre, where was God’s seat of 
compassion, and towards which the Israelitish worshippers were 
to pray. In Gen. xxxii. 20, and in Ezek. xvi. 63, the word is 
rendered appease and pacify, ¢. e. to make propitious. In Ps. 
xxxii. 1, it is rendered covered, with reference to sin. So also in 
Levit. xvi. 30, it is rendered atonement, as a satisfaction for the 
cleansing of a person. In Ex. xxi. 30, and Num. xxxv. 31, it it 
rendered ransom and satisfaction, referring to the sinners being 
shielded or protected from punishment. Tracing the word from 
the Hebrew into the Greek translation of the Old ‘Testament by 
the seventy, we find it rendered (iAaopds) propitiation, or expi- 
ation, as in Num. v. 8. And it is an important fact, that the 
apostles, who wrote in Greek, make use of the same word when 
speaking of the sacrifice of Christ. * And he is the propitiation 
(iAacpos) for our sins.” 1 John ii. 2. And again: * Herein is 
love, not that we loved God, but that he loved us, and sent his 
Son to be the propitiation (iAacpos) for our sins.” 1 John iv. 10. 
Here, then, we find the same word applied to the sacrifice of 
Christ, which had been used in the Septuagint to denote the 
sacrifices of animals under the Mosaic economy ; and as, mani- 
festly, taking the place of the Hebrew “ET, rendered atonement 
or covering. Thus it is made ope that ‘all that the Scriptures 
affirm respecting the design and effect of the Jewish sacrifices, 
is met and fulfilled in the sacrifice of Christ ; and that Christ’s 
sacrifice is a real and proper sacrifice ; the only real and effica- 
cious offering for sin. They prefigured his sacrifice, and ended 
with it. If any one thing was thoroughly wrought into the 
mind of the Israelitish nation it was that sacrifice was necessary 
to placate the divine wrath. If the victim was not offered, and 
in the full and proper manner, death must fall upon the sinner 
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inevitably. To save the guilty person, there must be a real 
substitution, and the substitute must die. The death of the 
sacrificial victim must be offered to God as a satisfaction which 
he could accept. ‘The Jewish sacrifices seem to have answered 
the purpose of actual atonement. Receiving their value in pre- 
figuring the great sacrifice, they were used to actually propitiate 
God, and secured the remission of penalty. Theocratical penal- 
ties were remitted at once; and with a proper state of mind in 
the offerer, the forgiveness and purification of the soul were also 
secured. They always availed to save the offerer from being 
cut off from his people, and to regain for him the favor of the 
theocratical ruler and his forfeited standing in the nation. It 
was not, therefore, a mere show of satisfaction, not merely nor 
chiefly to satisfy the mind of the sinner, but to satisfy the mind 
of God. For justice is an attribute of God, and law is a tran- 
script of his mind. But the Hebrew sacrifices, of themselves, 
were utterly incapable of expiating sin, pacifying God, and 
shielding the sinner. They pointed to the better, the only 
really expiatory sacrifice. This is the point of the whole of 
the eloquent argument of the apostle Paul in the 9th and 10th 
chapters of Hebrews. * But Christ being come an high priest 
of good things to come, by a greater and more perfect taberna- 
cle, not made with hands, that is to say, not of this building ; 
neither by the blood of goats and calves, but by his own blood, 
he entered in once into the holy place, having obtained eternal 
redemption for us. For if the blood of bulls and of goats, and the 
ashes of a heifer sprinkling the unclean, sanctifieth to the puri- 
fying of the flesh, how much more shall the blood of Christ, who 
through the eternal spirit offered (zpooyveyxer, ¢. e., offered up as 
a sacrifice) himself without spot to God, purge («afapee, render 
pure) your conscience from dead works to serve the living God. 

. but now once in the end of the world hath he appeared to 
put away (eis d6érqow, for the abrogation of) sin by the sacrifice 
(Gveias) of himself, . . . so Christ was once offered to bear the 
sins of many. . . . For by one offering he hath perfected for- 
ever them that are sanctified.” 

Proceeding now to a more analytical view of the atonement, 
we find it to be vicarious, substitutionary, in its nature. It is 
the substitution of the innocent One in the place of the sufter- 

1* 
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ing of the guilty many. ‘ For Christ our passover is sacrificed 
(érvy, literally placed, 7. e., substituted) for us.” With Christ’s 
full and free consent God sets the sins of believers to the ac- 
count of Christ, and the righteousness of Christ to the account 
of believers; and in virtue of this double imputation, Christ 
endures the wrath of God for their sin, and they are acquitted 
from guilt, and accepted as righteous before God. * He was 
wounded for our transgressions ; he was bruised for our iniqui- 
ties; the chastisement of our peace was upon him; and by 
his stripes we are healed ;” Isa. lili. 5.“ Even as David also 
describeth the blessedness of the man unto whom God imputeth 
(Avyierat, computeth, reckoneth, setteth to his account) righte- 
ousness without works ; saying, Blessed are they whose iniqui- 
ties are forgiven, and whose sins are covered ;”’ Rom. iv. 6, 7. 
* Therefore, as by the offence of one judgment came upon all 
men to condemnation, even so by the righteousness of one the 
free gift came upon all unto justification of lite. For as by 
one man’s disobedience many were made (xateorayoav, were 
set down) sinners, so by the obedience of one shall many be 
made (xatacraGyoovrai, be set down) righteous ;" Rom. v. 18, 
19. * For he hath made (éroéjoev,) him to be sin (apapriav, by 
metonomy of abstract for concrete, for apaprwdAdv, sinful ; see 
Rob. Lex.) for us, who knew no sin; that we might be made 
(yoopeba, might be constituted) the righteousness of God in 
him.” 2 Cor. v. 21. 

This latter text is very strong language ; as if the apostle 
labored to bring out a deeper meaning than would be easily 
taken ; to express a profound fact in the atonement which lies 
beyond analogy, and for which language is inadequate. On 
the one hand he guards against our receiving his words in their 
absolutely literal import, by saying that Christ * knew no sin ;” 
he could have no experience of it ; therefore there could be no 
literal transfer of character. And on the other hand, by the 


energy and boldness of his language he guards us as strongly 
against receiving his expressions as hyperbole. It is not a 
figure or illustration; there is no exaggeration. Christ did 
actually suffer agony and death in the sinner’s stead. There 
was a real and literal imputation of believers’ sins to him, and 
of his righteousness to believers; there was such an imputa- 
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tion as enabled him fully to satisfy divine justice for them. If 
Christ did not suffer exactly what redeemed sinners, if lost, 
would have suffered, yet he suffered what God appointed as its 
full equivalent. He did so take the sinner’s law-place as to re- 
lease God from the obligation to punish the sinner ; though not 
so as to lay God under obligation to the sinner to release him. 
His release is still all of grace from the beginning of the plan to 
its final completion. Perhaps no substitution of any kind can 
be in all respects literal, not even one of simple pecuniary debt. 
One man may assume the contract of another, but in fulfilling it 
wholly he may not fulfil it exactly as, and with the same views, 
feelings, and experience with which the original contractor would 
have fulfilled it. Yet it is strictly right and proper, both in 
equity and law, to impute it fulfilled, for it és fulfilled. 

In parables, though the analogies are not in all respects com- 
plete and perfect, and though we may not press all the cireum- 
stances of the narrative, yet deeper and richer meanings are 
intended to be expressed than those which lie on the surface, 
or than could be reached in any plainer and more direct state- 
ments. ‘ Fair in their outward form,” they “are yet fairer 
within, — apples of gold in network of silver; each one of them 
like a casket, itself of exquisite workmanship, but in’ which 
jewels yet richer than itself are laid up; or as fruit, which, 
llowever lovely to look upon, is yet more delectable still in its 
inner sweetness.” So with the strong inspired statements of 
the deeper and more profound doctrines of the gospel system, 
“in which,” as the apostle Peter says, “are some things hard 
to be understood,” specially by the mere reason; and * which 


they that are unlearned wrest.” The impressive energy of 


these statements, their multiplication of bold words and stirring 


figures show how fully they were intended to suggest deeper 
and mightier truths than language readily conveys, though their 
analogies and circumstances may not be pressed in all minute 
and possible respects. The rebuke which Mr. Trench adminis- 
ters to a certain class of interpreters of parables is equally 
merited by a class of expounders of Scripture doctrines. ‘* There 
is a shallow spirit ever ready to empty Scripture of the depth 
of its meaning, to exclaim, ‘ This means nothing, this cireum- 
stance is not to be pressed ;’ and satisfying ourselves with say- 
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ings like these, we may fail to draw out from the Word of God 
all the riches of meaning that are contained in it for us.” 

It should be remembered that all language is more or less 
tropical and figurative. But this does not render it any the 
less, often all the more determinate and clear. The new birth 
is figurative in expression ; does it therefore mean the less! 
may we therefore say it means little and determines nothing 
concerning the doctrine of regeneration! So nothing can be 
more sophistical and dangerous than to reason as if all the 
many and varied expressions of Scripture concerning the sub- 
stitutionary character of Christ’s sacrifice, and concerning the 
imputation of his obedience and righteousness to believers, and 
of their sins to him, mean less than they seem to mean because 
they are figurative, or not in all respects literal. 

The apostle knew well that his appeal to sinners to be * rec- 
onciled to God,” in the text last quoted, would be much more 
powerful if he could convey the true idea of a real substitution- 
ary atonement, an atonement of great suffering and cost, as well 
as of full satisfaction, rather than a public show of atonement 
and satisfaction which was not real, or some * expedient ” short 
of really being made a curse for us. Hence for the sake of 
enforcing his appeal the apostle uses strong language to get at 
the full doctrine ; for the preaching of the whole round, plump 
gospel truth, the full doctrine is always more practical and 
forcible than the hesitating and partial process. With the 
apostle’s clear view of the deep meaning of the doctrine, how 
cogent is the appeal! Here were special and affecting reasons 
for listening to the embassy. “ As though God did beseech you 
by us; we pray you, in Christ’s stead, be ye reconciled to God, 
For he hath made him to be sin for us who knew no sin; that 
we might be made the righteousness of God in him.” 

If there were only a few passages of Scripture bearing thus 
strongly and emphatically on the side of actual substitution and 
imputation, there might perhaps be some excuse for hesitating, 
though in the end the difficulties would be found to increase. 
But when there are so many, and they are so manifestly used 
in didactic discourse and cool argument, as weil as in fervid 
appeal, how dare we refuse to accept the facts of revelation, 
even if we admit that the philosophy, the full explanation, 
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reaches beyond finite comprehension. ‘ Who his own self bare 
our sins in his own body on the tree.” ‘ He shall bear their 
It will not be dis- 
Riggers ‘ie 

puted that, “ to bear sin,” in the common language of Scripture, 


9 


iniquities.” ‘ He bare the sins of many. 


is to bear the punishment due to sin. ‘ They shall therefore 
keep mine ordinance, lest they bear sin for it and die.” Lev. 
xxii. = ** Yet is he guilty, and shall bear his iniquity.” Lev. 
vy. 17. “The son shall not bear the iniquity of the father, 
neither shall the father bear the iniquity of the son.” Ez. xviii. 
20. What else can be intended therefore by the numerous and 
varied expressions of Christ’s bearing our sins, being made a 
curse for us, being our sacrifice, making peace by the blood of 
his cross, and a great variety of others, than that the Son of 
God, having assumed the burden of making satisfaction for us, 
obeyed and suffered in our stead, thereby making a true, proper 
and complete satisfaction for our sins; and that his righteous- 
ness was so given or imputed to believers as that they are 
regarded and treated as righteous, and so constituted righteous 
before God ? 

It has been objected to this view of the atonement that it 
makes it a commercial transaction ; that our debt being literally 
paid we are entitled to full discharge without conditions of 
repentance and faith; and that our acquittal from punishment 
is not of grace at all; that the debt having been paid by our 
surety it cannot in justice be again exacted of us, therefore we 
shall be no longer under any obligations of gratitude. 

If we were to admit these premises, we do not see how 
we should be bound by the conclusions drawn. The there- 
fore does not necessarily follow. It might be great grace 
for a person to discharge a pecuniary obligation which was 
destroying us. In doing this he might still hold the claim 
morally against us, and exact such modified conditions of us as 
we are able to meet ; and we should remain forever under obli- 
gations of gratitude to him. Moreover, does not the apostle 
make it the cause of great rejoicing and triumph that Christ 
has met and discharged fully and forever, all demands against 
those who believe, so that no power on earth or in heaven will 
be able to exact them of such again? ‘ There is therefore 
now no condemnation to them which are in Christ Jesus. For 
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the law of the Spirit of life in Christ Jesus, hath made me free 
from the law of sin and death. For what the law could not do, 
in that it was weak through the flesh, God sending his own Son 
in the likeness of sinful flesh, and for sin, condemned sin in the 
flesh: That the righteousness of the law might be fulfilled in 
us. Who shall lay anything to the charge of God’s elect? Jt is 
God that justifieth: Who és he that condemneth? Jt és Christ 
that died, yea rather, that is risen again, who is even at the 
right hand of God, who also maketh intercession for us.’ Rom. 
viii. 1, 2, 3, 4, 23, 24. 

But we do not by any means admit the premises. They are 
as deficient as is the logic of the objection. The atonement is 
of a moral character, and therefore cannot be commercial. 
What might always prove true in regard to commercial debts, 
would by no means prove true in regard to guilt. It has been 
unanswerably said, * crimes may be atoned for, but debts can- 


not be. Debts are transferable, crimes are not,” (they may 


only be graciously imputed), ‘the former may be mere acci- 
dents, but the latter enter into the essence of moral character. 
If debts are assumed and paid by a third person, the first is of 
right acquitted from farther obligation. But if atonement is 
offered by a third person for crimes, and the atonement is 
accepted, the acquittal of the first from punishment is still an 
act of grace; since the criminal is no less personally deserving 
of punishinent than before.” But taken into relations with 
Christ, made one with him, the penalty is substantially paid, 
justice is satisfied, the law has no more claim. Hence our jus- 
tification before God, through the redemption which is in Christ 
Jesus, is said to be freely, by his grace, and according to~the 
riches of his grace. While at the same time it may be as truly 
said, ** There is therefore no condemnation to them which are 
in Christ Jesus.” It is not that the condemnation is, by sov- 
ereign act overriding justice, held in abeyance. But * no con- 
demnation.” ** Who shall lay anything to the charge of God's 
elect ?” 

Nearly allied to, and interwoven with, the vicarious element 
in the atonement, is its expiatory character, its power to satisty 
by compensating, annulling, or blotting out, guilt, and so put- 
ting away wrath. The Scriptures declare that “ the wrath of 
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God is revealed from heaven against all ungodliness and un- 
righteousness of men.” Rom. i. 18. By this wrath of God 
cannot be meant a turbulent passion, or a settled implacability ; 
but “ righteousness,” a native, characteristic, and deep senti- 
ment of immutable justice, which prompts to the punishment 
of sinners; not chiefly from expediency, not chicfly for the 
public good, not chiefly to restrain others from sinning, or to 
show justice for any end; but prompts to punishment as a 
matter of absolute right and immutable morality. Justice in 
its nature and essence cannot depend upon or be controlled by 
the divine will or the divine sovereignty. Certainly the nature 
of God is independent of his will. It is not dependent on nor 
controlled by his will, but is itself absolute, eternal, and immu- 
table. And it is the nature of God, approved by his will, that 
cives constitution to the nature of things in general. * There 
is an eternal nature, an eternal knowledge and wisdom, or an 
eternal mind and intellect, which comprehends within itself the 
steady and immutable reasons of all things and their verities, 
from which all particular intellects are derived, and on which 
they depend.” But the eternal nature of God is not subject to 
the will of God. Rather, the will of God is subject to or 
impressed by the nature of God. Justice in God, therefore, 
dictates the punishment of sinners; and is, from its essence, 
primarily distributive, 7 e., justice in the common and appro- 
priate sense of the word ; that which meets out to each his due. 
It is not commutative justice which has relation only to the 
regulation of property and can have nothing to do with moral 
subjects. It is not general justice, justice for public ends, in 
any such sense as to exclude, or give a secondary place to, the 
moral sentiment of the divine nature which demands satisfying 
punishment. For justice is a principle immutable in itself, and 
not to be arrested, suspended, or set aside, by the arbitrary 
exercise of will. Besides, there would be no exhibition of justice 
if justice were not actually exercised. It would not teach that 
the penalties of the law must be inflicted unless it was inflicted. 
Can we suppose God to be capable of accepting any form of 
satisfaction to justice which should not satisfy his own infinite 
mind and the demands of his immutable nature, however well 


it might be supposed to answer the purposes of public policy 
and governmental expediency ? 
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But what is general or public justice which does not include 
distributive justice? Aristotle used the term general justice 
and defines it to be “ the sum of all the virtues,” ¢. e., complete 
and full rectitude, or universal goodness. He also defines dis- 
tributive and commutative justice to be but particular parts of 
general justice. The younger Edwards follows Aristotle in 
saying, ** General justice comprehends all moral goodness.” No 
other definition has been given by standard writers. Distribu- 
tive justice therefore is included in general justice, as a part is 
included in the whole. Hence, justice in God is an eternal and 
immutable principle of his nature requiring the inevitable inflic- 
tion of adequate punishment for sin, as a matter of right, of 
morality, of goodness, and benevolence. 

Here, therefore, the great work of atonement must have its 
beginning and perform its chief function, in meeting and satis- 
Sying, as well as manifesting, the * righteousness” of God, 
“that he might BE (not seem) just, and the justifier of him 
who believeth in Jesus.” Accordingly the Bible is explicit and 
full in teaching us that Christ made an expiatory sacrifice ; that 
he bore, vicariously, the punishment which divine justice de- 
manded, that he made * his soul” (as well as his body) ** an 
offering for sin;” ‘that he bore” (é. e. bore the punishment 
of ) * our sins in his own body ;”* that he thus fully satisfied all 
the just and righteous demands of God's moral nature, and so, 
of course, the demands of the moral law, for the law is but a 
transcript of the divine character ; that he was a propitiation, 
a sacrificial-lamb, bearing the penalty due to sins, and so ren- 
dering pardon and eternal favor possible to all that accept the 
gracious boon. Henceforth God is not under obligation of his 
moral nature to punish sinful men that believe, but is at liberty 
to exercise his immutable benevolence in pardoning them and 
raising them to eternal inheritance with his well-beloved son. 

This expiatory nature of the atonement accounts for the 
amazing and mysterious sufferings which the Scriptures attrib- 
ute to Christ as essential to the validity of his offering. 

In his great love to sinners, and in undertaking to rescue 
them, Christ is not only moved by a supreme regard to the 
righteousness and glory of God, but he submitted his soul to 
the unutterable displeasure of God for sin, in addition to the 
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tortures of the cross in his body. Many martyrs probably 
have suffered all that the human body and soul could suffer 
without a groan or cry of agony. But he seems to have suf- 
fered infinitely more than the mere human could suffer. In 
the greatness of his agony, and perhaps to intimate to us the 
greatness of that agony, he exclaims, ‘“* My God, my God, why 
hast thou forsaken me!” For any end short of satisfying dis- 
tributive justice, short of exhausting the full claims of immu- 
table righteousness, it is inconceivable that the Father should 
forsake the beloved Son. But if the cup of distributive justice 
is to be drained to its dregs ; if the full exactions of infinite 
justice are to be suffered, then the Father, who is the only exe- 
cutioner of justice, must strike the blow. And if he strike this 
terrible blow, he must withdraw from the sufferer, as he could 
not be at the same time the executioner and the sufferer, the 
propitiated and the propitiator. In the view of actual expia- 
tion, the whole scene is both natural and stupendous. It is, 
now natural to see him sweating great drops of blood in Geth- 
semane ; it is natural to hear him say then, “ My soul is ex- 


ceeding sorrowful even unto death ;” and feeling the actual 
sinking 


of his soul under the infinite weight of the divine 
wrath, it is natural that he should break forth into the heart- 
rending petition, * If it be possible, let this cup pass from me!” 
The prophetic description of the scene of agony by Zechariah is 
natural: “ Awake, O sword, against my shepherd, and against 
the man that is my fellow, saith the Lord of hosts ; smite the 
shepherd, and the sheep shall be scattered ;”’ which smiting, 
the evangelist, in recording the crucifixion wonders, ascribes 
directly to God. * For it is written, I will smite the shepherd, 
and the sheep of the flock shall be seattered abroad.” But not 
only are the circumstances rendered natural in the view of ac- 
tural expiation, the whole scene is also rendered stupendous, 
God the father, the executioner of his son, and such a son, in 
order that he may both satisfy and uphold immutable justice, 
and exercise pardoning and saving compassion towards a fallen 
and much-loved race! This is enough to silence all heaven, 
draw the awe-struck angelic hosts about the hill of Calvary, 
and fill them with inquiry and wonder insatiable. Mrs. Brown- 
ing in * The Seraphim,” caught glimpses of the effect upon 
VOL, Ill. — NO. XIII. 2 
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the cherubic legions such as the Scripture representations of 
expiation naturally open to the highest powers of sanctified 
imagination. 


Ador. Beneath us sinks the pomp angelical, 
Cherub and seraph, powers and virtues, all — 
The roar of whose descent has died 
To a still sound, as thunder into rain, 
Immeasurable space spreads magnified 
With that thick life, along the plane 
The worlds slid out on. . . . 


Zerah. Awaken, 
O right hand with the lightnings! again gather 
His glory to thy glory! What estranger, 
What ill supreme in evil, can be thrust 
Between the faithful Father and the Son ? 
Appear for Him, O Father! 
Appear for Him, Avenger! 
Appear for Him, just One and holy One, 
For He is holy and just. 
. * * + . 
The Earth. Ah me, ah me, ah me! the dreadful why ! 
My sin is on Thee, Sinless One! Thou art 
God-orphaned, for my burden on thy head. 
Dark sin, white innocence, endurance dread, 
Be still, within your shrouds, my buried dead — 
Nor work with this quick horror round my heart ! 


But how different is the whole scene, how unnatural and be- 
littled, if we reject or slur over the expiatory character of 
Christ’s sacrifice! If we regard the object of atonement to 
be to impress dependent creatures, as Dr. Beman and other 
writers do. For diminishing the kind and degree of justice to 
be vindicated, diminishes to the same extent the character, 
worth, and wonder of the sacrifice. Moreover, this view of 
the atonement as expiatory and propitiatory, more fully ac- 
counts for the emphasis which the inspired writers lay upon 
that great mystery, the divine as well as human nature of the 
sin-offering. Other mysteries gleam through the sacred record, 
but they are not made prominent and vital as this is. That the 
Word was God, that in him dwelt all the fulness of the God- 
head bodily, that he was one with the Father in all divine attri- 
butes, such are the expressions that are multiplied in the Bible, 
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just as if the great fact that he is very God was an essential 
pillar of the gospel arch. ‘God manifest in the flesh, justified 
in the Spirit, seen of angels, preached unto the Gentiles, be- 
lieved on in the world, received up into glory,” was every- 
where, “ without controversy,” the great “mystery of godli- 
ness.” No reason can be given for this so satisfying as that 
which is furnished by the expiatory character of the atonement. 
Here it is seen at once that no being but very God could en- 
dure the concentrated punishment which was due to a whole 
race of sinners. It is also as readily seen that we must receive 
the fact of the divine nature of Christ before we can fairly un- 
derstand and receive the great central doctrine of the atone- 
ment. Perhaps the human mind will never generally be satis- 
fied with any reason for so profound and astonishing a mystery 
but that of expiation. If men are led to believe that it was not 
essential to the validity of the atonement that Christ should 
bear the actual punishment of our sins, or the full equivalent, 
and be made a curse for us, they will continually return the 
inquiry, why then was it necessary that Christ should be God- 


man? Why was it necessary that such a price should be given 
for our ransom as is God’s very Son? And if men are led to 
believe that less than actually bearing the punishment due to 
sin, or its full equivalent, on the part of Christ, suffices to make 
atonement, then they will be ready to ask why will not less 
than the suffering of the full penalty in hell avail for the finally 
damned, and so eternal punishment be shortened. 


It is not intended here to deny that a less degree of duration 
of suffering endured by Christ as the Son of God, may, on ac- 
count of the infinite dignity and glory of his person, be an 
equivalent to the curse of the law endured by sinners, and so a 
strong argument for the divinity of Christ be drawn from the 
nature of an atonement which does not include satisfying expi- 
ation. But as a fact, Christ’s worthiness is seen not to have 
saved him from deep and mysterious suffering. Therefore is 
not the argument perfected, as well as rendered more definite 
and convincing, if to the dignity and worthiness of the sufferer, 
there be added the sharp necessity for such penal sufferings as 
require infinite capacity to bear? Let the dignity and glory 
of the sufferer be taken into the account in estimating the de- 
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gree and duration of suffering, but let the suffering and dignity 
be so combined or balanced as to come fully up to the demands 
of distributive justice, and the whole case is met and all condi- 
tions satisfied. President Edwards the elder, insists on the suf- 
ferings of Christ as being * infinitely terrible,” in order to meet 
and satisfy the demands of justice, notwithstanding his infinite 
excellency of person and character. On pages 606 and 607 of 
Vol. I. of his works, after having shown that * Christ suffered 
the wrath of God for men’s sins in such a way as he was capa- 
ble of,” though in some respects not what the damned in hell 
suffer, yet in other respects what they did not suffer, he says : 

“For an atonement that bears no proportion to the offence, is no 
atonement. An atonement carries in it a payment or satisfaction in 
the very notion of it. And if satisfaction was so little necessary, that 
the Divine Majesty easily admitted one that bears no proportion at all 
to the offence, . . . then he might have forgiven sin without any atone- 
ment; and an atonement could not be so greatly to be insisted upon, 
as is represented by all the prodigious expense and labor, and multi- 
tude of services, and ceremonies, and so great an apparatus, and so 
great pomp, which, with so much exactness were prescribed. . . . 

“TI. Another way in which it was possible that Christ should en- 
dure the wrath of God was, to endure the effect of that wrath. All 
that he suffered was by the special ordering of God. There was a 
very visible hand of God in letting men and devils loose upon him at 
such a rate, and in separating from him his own disciples. Thus it 
pleased the Father to bruise him and put him to grief. God dealt 
with him as if he had been exceedingly angry with him, and as though 
he had been the object of his dreadful wrath. ‘This made all the suf- 
ferings of Christ the more terrible to him, because they were from the 
hand of his Father, whom he infinitely loved, and whose infinite love 
he had eternal experience of. Besides, it was an effect of God's wrath, 
that he forsook Christ. ‘This caused Christ to ery out once and again, 
‘My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me?’ That was énji- 
nitely terrible to Chirist.” 


That this latter expression was not a slip, or an indefinite 
use of language, is evident from his repeating it in various ways, 
as on page 604: 


“Thus Christ suffered that which the damned in hell do not suffer. 
For they do not see the hateful nature of sin. ‘They have no idea of 
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sin in itself, that is ¢nfinitely disagreeable to their nature, as the idea 
of sin was to Christ’s holy nature ; though conscience in them be 
awakened to behold the dreadful guilt and desert of sin. And as the 
clear view of sin in its hatefulness necessarily brought great suffering 
on the holy soul of Christ, so also did the view of its punishment. 
For both the evil of sin and the evil of punishment are tn finite evils, 
and both infinitely disagreeable to Christ’s nature ; the former to his 
holy nature, or his nature as God; the latter to his human nature, or 
to his nature as man.” 


In closing this part of the subject it is satisfactory to be able 
to quote a few of the many expressions which the same great 
theologian used in teaching that Jesus Christ did really and 
substantially suffer the penalty of the divine law: 


“There is the same need of Christ’s obeying the law, in order to 
the reward, as of suffering the penalty of the law in our stead, in order 
to our escaping the penalty.” “ That Christ suffered the full punish- 
ment of the sin that was imputed to him, or offered that to God that 
was fully and completely equivalent to what we owed to divine jus- 
tice for our sins, is evident from Psalm Ixix. 5.” “If he unites him- 
self to guilty creatures, he of necessity brings their guilt on himself.” 
“The general meaning of the phrase, to bear sin, is lying under the 
guilt of sin, having it imputed and charged upon the person, as obnox- 
ious to the punishment of it, or obliged to answer and make satisfaction 
for it.” “Thus Christ bore our sins ; God laid on him the iniquity of 
us all; and he bore the burden of them.” 


It is sometimes objected to this expiatory element which the 
Scriptures so manifestly make essential to the atonement, that 
it has a basis of fatalism. A writer in the Bibliotheca Sacra 
for April, 1861, who may be taken as a representative of a 
class, says, p. 285: — 


“If from this point, we step back upon the fatalist’s ground, and 
recognize an absolute necessity, higher than God, binding his will 
and all its issues, with the chain of an inexorable destiny, then our 
inquiry is at an end; Christ’s death was necessary in the same sense, 
and for the same reason, that all things are necessary. But if we 
regard the divine will as free, and all its purposes spontaneous and 
self-determined, then the way is still open to pursue our inquiry 
touching the ground of the necessity for the Saviour’s passion.” 


The objection, as related to the subject, must mean, if it 
Q* 
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mean anything, that if there is a necessity in the natural and 
immutable justice of the divine mind for an atonement in order 
to the pardon of sinners, a necessity such as the free will of 
God cannot set aside, then the doctrine of atonement involves 
fatalism, and his inquiry is at an end. 

It might be replied, this is but begging the question ; what 
if there is in the doctrine a basis of fatalism, and what if “ our 
inquiry is at an end,” and the question -settled, as we believe 
the Scriptures settle it? Fatalism is the doctrine of inevitable 
necessity. And we suppose there must be, in the essence and 
attributes of the self-existent and necessarily existent God, a 
basis of inevitable necessity for many things. But this does 
not involve fatalism in the common and proper sense, the an- 
nihilation of free will, and the control of all actions by an in- 
evitable necessity or overruling fate. The apostle aftirms that 
the atonement was necessary * that God might be just, and the 
justifier of him that believeth in Jesus.” 

Again it might be replied by asking, is there no absolute 
necessity lying back, and out, of the province of the will of 
God? Is God’s abhorrence of sin, for example, the result of, 
and dependent upon, his willing to abhor it? Even the ob- 
jector quoted, ten pages after, says : — 

* This theory, (the satisfaction theory) is undeniably right 
in affirming that God necessarily hates sin. He can neither 
love nor be indifferent to what is in its own nature, hateful.” 
Is this too fatalism, “ an absolute necessity, higher than God, 
binding his will and all its issues, with the chain of an inex- 
orable destiny ?”” Neither does it relieve the case that, a page 
or two after, this divine and necessary hatred of sin is reduced 
to merely a judicial emotion! For we suppose few would deny 
that God's essential holiness of character renders his abhorrence 
of sin an absolute necessity. 

But we prefer to make our chief reply to this objection by 
quoting a few extracts from Cudworth’s Immutable Morality ; 
pp- 18, 14, 15, 18. 

“ And this is a truth fundamentally necessary to all knowledge, that 
contradictories cannot be true; for otherwise, nothing would be cer- 
tainly true or false. Now things may as well be made white or 
black by mere will, without whiteness or blackness, equal and un- 
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equal, without equality and inequality, as morally good and evil, just 
and unjust, honest and dishonest, debita and illicita, by mere will with- 
out any nature of goodness, justice, honesty. For though the will of 
God be the supreme efficient cause of all things, and can produce into 
being or existence, or reduce into nothing what it pleaseth, yet it is 
not the formal cause of anything besides itself, as the Schoolmen have 
determined, in these words: Deum ipsum non posse supplere locum 
‘aus formalis ; That God himself cannot supply the place of a formal 
cause. And therefore it cannot supply the formal cause, or nature 
of justice or injustice, honesty or dishonesty. Now all that we have 
hitherto said amounts to no more than this, that it is impossible any- 
thing should be by will only, that is, without a nature or entity, or 
that the nature and essence of anything should be arbitrary.” 

“ Neither is it a thing that is arbitrarily made by will, or can be 
the object of command, but that which either is or is not by nature. 
And if this were not morally good and just in its own nature before 
any positive command of God, that God should be obeyed by his 
creatures, the bare will of God himself could not beget an obligation 
upon any to do what he willed and commanded, because the natures 
of things do not depend upon will, being not yeyvopeva but évra, things 
that are arbitrarily made, but things that are. To conclude there- 
fore, even in positive laws and commands, it is not mere will that 


obligeth, but the natures of good and evil, just and unjust, really ex- 
isting in the world.” 


“ We see then that it is so far from being true, that all moral good 
and evil, just and unjust, (if they be anything,) are made by mere 
will and arbitrary commands, (as many conceive,) that it is not possi- 
ble that any command of God or man should oblige otherwise than 
by virtue of that which is guae: ducacov, naturally just. And though 
particular promises and commands be made by will, yet it is not will, 
but nature, that obligeth to the doing of things promised and com- 
manded, or makes them debita, such things as ought to be done. 
For mere will cannot change the moral nature of actions, nor the 
nature of intellectual beings. And therefore if there were no natural 
justice, that is, if the rational or intellectual nature in itself were unde- 
termined and unobliged to anything, and so destitute of all morality, 
it were not possible that anything should be made morally good or 
evil, debitum or illicitum, obligatory or unlawful, or that any moral 
obligation should be begotten by any will or command whatsoever.” 


Thus it is shown that immutable justice in the nature of 
God is the foundation of all immutable morality, and has a 
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wide application in moral reasoning. It applies to the whole 
subject of punishment as well as atonement. For if the pun- 
ishment of the finally unbelieving has no foundation in ab- 
solute necessity and is left wholly to arbitrary will, or to con- 
siderations of expediency, it will not be wonderful to find the 
eternal punishment of the wicked dropping out of the preach- 
ing and faith of the churches. Diminishing the requirements 
of justice in adequate atonement, is diminishing the demands 
of justice in the punishment of the lost. 

Another objection to the expiatory nature of the atonement 
which the same writer makes more formally, pp. 206-7, is that 
God is not * by any constitutional necessity obligated to ex- 
press his hatred of sin, by the infliction of deserved punish- 
ment.” . . . “It is admitted that God must hate sin, but how 
does his necessary hatred of sin involve any necessity for its 
expression, and especially any necessity for its expression in the 
form of judicial punishment? Why may not the displacent 
emotion exist without having a penal expression?” . . . 
* Against this assumption that there is, in the very nature of 
God’s emotion of displeasure at sin, a necessity for its exercise 


in the actual infliction of deserved punishment, we bring for- 
ward the fact that there is not, in any of the other constitu- 


tional emotions of God, an inherent necessity for their exercise 
or expression towards the objects which awaken them. The 
commiserative emotion excited in the divine mind by human 
suffering, does not inexorably obligate God to relieve that suf- 
fering.” . . . ** He suppresses the emotion which it awakens, 
for wise and benevolent reasons, and permits his creatures to 
suffer, yea, causes them to suffer, often long and severely. 
Why may he not for similar reasons lay a like restraint upon 
the judicial emotion awakened by human sinfulness.” .. . 
*“ We hesitate not to deny that justice is any more a funda- 
mental attribute, any more constitutional or involuntary than 
are love, pity, and that whole class of attributes which are an- 
tithetic to it.” 

We have quoted this objection at considerable length, both 
because it carries its own refutation on its face, and because we 
thought our readers could hardly be persuaded that such ex- 
pressions could come from such a source. It would be hard 
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for them to believe that we had not mistaken the idea. Is it 
not substantially the basis of Parker as well as of Univer- 
salists ? Justice has no primary nature, no preéminence over, 
nor precedence to pity ; God may as well be merciful before 
he is just, as be just before he is merciful; “ first pure and 
then peaceable,” may henceforth just as well read first peace- 
able and then pure. Justice is not an innate quality or nature, 
is no more a limiting and conditioning attribute, but is subject 
to will just as mercy and pity are; the sense of justice needs no 
expression, though all creatures sin; there is no need of per- 
dition unless God choose it; and what need of an atonement 
of any kind where there is no necessity for visiting sin with 
penalty? And where is there any place for a sacrifice, or for a 
Divine Saviour; and the Bible which so plainly teaches all 
these must be mostly fiction or hyperbole! Where is the stop- 
ping place in these stairs but the lower landing ? 

Has it come to this that a sound mind can even conceive of 


God’s hatred of sinners as dwelling suppressed in company 


with his love of complaisance towards sinners in his mind ? 
Sin is nothing separated from the sinner, and hatred of sin 
separated from hatred of the sinner is impossible. “ And 
were by nature the children of wrath.” Eph. ii. 8. Or will 
it be said that God will possess no love of complaisance tow- 
ards the saved in heaven, only the love of benevolence? But 
that is no more than he possesses here towards the unrenewed. 
But the apostle says, (Romans y. 9,) ‘*much more then, being 
now justified by his blood, we shall be saved from wrath.” 
What a convenient device this theory would have been to the 
king of Babylon when he ‘set his heart*on Daniel to deliver 
him, and labored till the going down of the sun” in vain. 
Then that sleepless night of fasting and grief in his palace 
might have been avoided by saying pity is just as fundamental 
and controlling an attribute as justice, and, if one must be sup- 
pressed, I choose to suppress the justice. 

We do not wonder, therefore, that our objector finds it 
everywhere assumed that all the other attributes of God, even 
pity and love, are conditioned and limited by his justice ; we 
only wonder that he wonders at it. The following statements 
of Professor Shedd in his essay on the Atonement, p. 292, 
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read very like first truths; which all sound minds readily ac- 
cept :— 


“ For whatever else God may be, or may not be, he must be just. 
It is not optional with him to exercise this attribute, or not to exercise 
it, as it is in the instance of that class of attributes which are anti- 
thetic to it, We can say, ‘God may be merciful or not, as he 
pleases ;’ but we cannot say, ‘God may be just or not, as he pleases. 
It cannot be asserted that God is inexorably obliged to show pity ; 
but it can be categorically affirmed that God is inexorably obliged to 
do justly. For the characteristic of justice is necessary exaction ; 
while, if we may accommodate a Shaksperean phrase, ‘ the quality of 
mercy is not strained.’ Hence the exercise of justice can be demon- 
strated upon @ priort grounds, while that of mercy is known only by 
a declaration or promise upon the part of God. It is for this reason 
that man can have no certainty that the Deity is a merciful Being, 
except as he obtains it from a special revelation.” 

Another objection is urged, by the same writer, against the 
expiatory or satisfaction theory: ‘ That /ogically it precludes 
the possibility of Christ’s sufferings being substituted for the 
penalty due to sin.” . . ‘ God’s organic hatred of sin, it is 
said, imperatively demands the implication of punishment. But 
what punishment ? not punishment in general, but the precise 
punishment which the sin that awakened it deserves.” 

Who ever said or taught that? Did the elder Edwards, or 
any of his true followers, believe that the precise punishment is 
essential to a real punishment? Did any lawyer or judge ever 
dream that the punishment by imprisonment, where the crimi- 
nal cannot pay in money, is no real and satisfactory punish- 
ment? A man borrows a sum of money and pays back not 
the identical coin which he borrowed ; but substitutes other 
coin, or its full equivalent in something else. Is there no real 
satisfaction here? The just demand for full satisfaction then 
does not logically preclude the possibility of substitution. 
The “confusion of thought” here springs from confounding 
strict equivalency with exact identity. That Christ’s death is a 
literal and plenary equivalent for the punishment due to sinners, 
and therefore a substituted punishment has been mistaken for 
the identical punishment. In order to be satisfying punishment 
for sin it is not necessary that it should be the identical punish- 
ment inflicted upon the identical sinner. 
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A similar objection is also made against the possibility 
of real pardon for sin on the basis of expiatory atonement. 
*“ We object to this theory .. . . that it leaves no room for a 
literal and true pardon of sin... . It leaves nothing unsatis- 
fied, either in God's moral nature or man’s moral sense. . . . . 
There is no longer any penalty due to the sin, and of course 
there is none to remit. The mere infliction of penalty in 
such a case is, in no proper sense of the word, pardon. It is 
an act of justice not of grace.” 


Here the mistake is in supposing that satisfaction necessarily 
excludes mercy, and mercy excludes satisfaction. But this is 
most absurd. Satisfaction found and offered by the offended 
Sovereign does not give the sinner any claim to pardon. Is 


there no mercy in Grod’s devising a way, and satisfying justice 
for the lost sinner? Is it no mercy in God to give his Son, at 
such a cost, to die instead of sinners, so that * he might be just 
and the justifier of him that believeth in Jesus?” Satistac- 
tion and mercy might mutually exclude each other if offered 
by the sinner; but the case is entirely different when offered 
by a third person, a * Daysman,” a “ Mediator.” The mercy 
consists in the satisfying substitution. The objection has been 
beautifully reduced to an absurdity, as follows: ‘* Mercy con- 
sists in relaxing and waiving justice, and not in vicariously sat- 
isfying it. From this premise it follows, of course, that where 
there is any satisfaction of justice there is no mercy, and where 
there is any waving of justice there is mercy. A complete 
atonement, consequently, would exclude mercy altogether; a 
partial atonement would allow some room for mercy, in par- 
tially waving legal claims; and no atonement at all would 
afford full play for the attribute, by the entire nullification of 
all judicial demands.” 

Is not here the steep, old, and oft-travelled road from Calvin- 
ism to Unitarianism and Infidelity? But the marking of the 
particular steps of this easy descent to Avernus must be reserved 
for another time. We have space here only for indicating sev- 
eral inferential considerations tending to make the Scripture 
view of the atonement which we have been presenting, more 
full and complete. 

The Bible represents, and very naturally, the atonement as 
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general and unlimited in its provisions. Its sufficiency is infi- 
nite. Christ was made a curse for our whole race of sinners, 
and our whole race is receiving benefits from it in this life. Our 
probation, our reprieve, and all our temporal blessings, are mer- 
cies resultant from the atonement. Our surety has fully met 
the demands of justice in the case of sinners. God can now be 
just and the justifier of every one that acceptingly and penitently 
believeth in the gracious and glorious provision. The invita- 
tion everywhere is, “ Ho, every one that thirsteth, come ye to 
the waters, and he that hath no money.” Of course this its 
general nature implies that the atonement proper is to be dis- 
tinguished from reconciliation and redemption. The Scriptures 
employ these latter terms to denote the atonement as applied to 
sinners in completing the whole work of saving them. Both 
the Old and New Testaments represent the atonement proper 
as the ground and basis of reconciliation and final redemption. 
The atonement is offered to God as its object —a sacrifice to 
render God propitious. Reconciliation and redemption are ben- 
efits conferred on men to make them everlastingly blessed. 
The one is the cause, the others the effects. The atonement, 
the offering, is complete in itself. ** By one offering of himself 
he hath perfected forever them that are sanctified ;” Heb. x. 
14. “Christ is the end of the law for righteousness to every 
one that believeth.” Rom. x. 10. To provide a feast is one 
thing, to call and secure the guests is quite another thing. 

It is also manifest from the Scriptures that the atonement has 
other resultant objects, and accomplishes other ends besides the 
principal one which we have been considering. It has an im- 
portant governmental value. It honors the divine law, and 
sustains the divine authority in pardoning sinners, by meeting 
and satisfying all just claims. It declares as well as satisfies the 
justice of God. It shows as well as maintains God's regard for 
law and the order and welfare of his government. But all 
this it does by satisfying justice. It could not show regard for 
justice and law without maintaining them, but the opposite. 
It reveals, in a glorious light, the amazing love of God to sin- 
ners, and is calculated and intended to exert a mighty moral 
influence upon the universe. It presents profound views of 
the sinfulness of sin ; of the desert of sinners; and of the trans- 
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cendent holiness, justice, and purity of God ; and so tends to 
produce conviction, to lead to repentence, to bring men to God, 
and to awe and restrain sinners. Still all. these are not the 
primary and essential aim and objects of the atonement, but 
only its secondary, resultant, and conservative designs and 
effects. It is found that men may hold all these, and still 
fatally depreciate and diminish the doctrine itself. Indeed, by 
substituting these in the place of the one great object, that of 
satisfying divine justice, the atonement itself may be wholly 
rejected and set aside, and thus the whole gospel system be 
corrupted, and its saving power destroyed. A sovereign reme- 
dy, eliminated of its primary, characteristic elements, becomes 
a subtle poison, or a worthless potion, making the destruction of 
him who trusts to it only the more certain. 





ARTICLE II. 
THE ENGLISH WOMAN AT HOME. 


Our portraiture of the English woman would be most im- 
perfect and unsatisfactory if nothing was said on so important 
a matter as love and marriage. All that is uniformly managed 
in accordance with conventional laws as well defined and au- 
thoritative as the statute which regulates the sale of an estate. 
While the young people are at school, the two sexes are kept 
entirely apart, as we have seen; and in all good families the 
greatest care is exercised in regulating their intercourse after- 
ward. But when the fit time arrives, of which the parents 
usually take upon themselves to be judges, everything con- 
nected with a matrimonial alliance is conducted in a perfectly 
open, matter-of-fact sort of way, precisely like any other affair 
of business. The ‘courting’ is done, not by stealth, or under 
cover of the night, but in the daylight, and at the home of the 
maiden. The parents are principal agents in the case to an 
extent which some would deem not especially romantic, to say 
the least. It is an affair in which parental authority appears 
in its full dignity and strength. Neither does filial reverence 
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suffer the loss of a single particle of its wonted submission and 
gracefulness. There are few fathers in the better class of Eng- 
lish society who would hesitate to issue the most positive and 
absolute prohibition in relation to the engagement and marriage 
of a daughter ; and few daughters would refuse implicit compli- 
ance, though in direct opposition to their own decided inclina- 
tions. A gentleman desirous of paying his addresses to a young 
lady, esteems it a point of honor to secure the assent of her 
parents before making love to the young lady herself. That it 
is equally a matter of expediency, and almost of necessity, is 
quite certain. The decision of the father, we are sorry to have 
to say, is too often ruled by purely commercial considerations. 
If he is able to give his daughter ten thousand pounds, he de- 
mands that the man who weds her shall be possessed of at least 
an equal amount. This point is usually settled before the young 
lady has been consulted at all. There is only one earthly thing 
which a rich English father considers an equivalent for wealth 
in an alliance for his daughter, and that is aristocratic rank. 
A pennyless lord — brainless and worthless, too — may marry 
a merchant-prince’s daughter, and not unfrequently does. But 
genius, learning, 
hay, stubble in the estimation of your English man of money. 


reputation, popular influence, are all wood, 


‘he daughter may be intelligent, appreciating, noble-hearted, 
The daught yl telligent, apy ting, noble-hearted 
and affectionate ; but what can she do in such a case? She 


has, also, strong common-sense. This seems like a hereditary 


attribute of the English woman ; it is certainly an important 
part of her daily home training. She knows that her father is 
as inexorable, and can be as tyrannical, as he is prudent. Very 
likely she has in remembrance some instances of the ill-speeding 
of filial disobedience, in similar circumstances, which are not 
greatly fitted to encourage her in the repetition of such an ex- 
periment. We have seen a merchant of great wealth, and 
living in a splendid mansion, the leading member of a Christian 
church, introducing his own pastor, a popular young preacher, 
to his house as a frequent and familiar guest ; and when a mu- 
tual attachment sprung up between the handsome and accom- 
plished clergyman and the merchant’s beautiful and motherless 
daughter, and even the stern threat to disinherit her did not 
prevail to prevent their union, he would not suffer the wedding 
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to take place from his house, and not until that daughter was 
the mother of several children did he once visit her at the home 
of her husband, or bestow on her a single shilling of his vast 
fortune, although she was compelled to practise an economy of 
which she little dreamed amid the affluence of her early home. 


Perhaps most English fathers would have relented sooner than 
he did toward such an orphan child; but very few would have 
acted differently in the main. The peculiarity of the case was 
the daughter's daring to brave the will of her father. But why 


did he permit, and even deliberately install the acquaintance, at 
such a susceptible age of the parties, and with circumstances so 
favoring the tender passion? Because to that sublime English- 
man such an amazing piece of presumption on the part of a 
clergyman could never have been imagined as within the most 
distant bounds of possibility. 

Another case we remember, which occurred in London, and 
was the subject of no little remark at the time. A gentleman 
of magnificent appearance and high personal character — pure 
as Abdiel, of brilliant intellect and commanding oratory, enjoy- 
ing an enviable reputation in every section of the kingdom — 
having lost his first wite, became enamored of the accomplished 
daughter of a proud millionnaire whose mother was dead, and 
her brother the gentleman’s particular friend. As the damsel 
was some forty years cf age, he did not think it necessary to 
ask the father’s consent to his suit, but went directly to the 
lady herself, and was successful, so far at least, as she felt at 
liberty to decide for herself in a matter which so much con- 
cerned her, She, however, asked papa’s permission, now eighty 
years old, to be married, and not only did the old papa refuse 
to grant permission, but positively forbid the thing, and that 
with all the solemnity of his paternal authority. And the 
purse-proud and arrogant brother of the lady, her suitor’s very 
perticular friend, insolently flung in his teeth the threat of his 
own displeasure if the matter was not given up! The maiden 
submitted, her suitor — gentleman, scholar, orator, magnani- 
mous, proud, and well poised in his own. self-respect — retired 
and found a wife elsewhere. It was not long after that the old 
man of money died, and left an immense fortune to the son, 
and the paltry sum of ten thousand pounds, only for her life- 
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time —in other words the interest of ten thousand pounds, 
about fifteen hundred dollars — to the daughter ; as if to pun- 
ish her as long as she lived, and when he should be lying in 
his grave, for having so much as once thouyht of so unworthy 
an alliance ! 

It is not, however, alone on the part of rich English fathers 
that money is regarded as a ruling consideration in so delicate 
a negotiation. A man without property himself, who mani- 
fested no anxiety about the fortune of the woman whom he 
proposed to wed, would be looked upon, not as high-minded 
and magnanimous, but as imprudent and reckless, if not even 
as unprincipled. And not without reason. If you are married 
it is absolutely indispensable that you maintain a domestic es- 
tablishment fully equal to that which is customary in the class 
of society to which you belong. As a rule, a professional man 
could not do this if he married a woman without property. 
There are many fathers in England who hold on to their social 
position and respectability by expending every shilling of their 
income, and who give their daughters a finished education, even 
sending them to Paris, it may be, but who cannot bestow upon 
them anything at all in the shape of a marriage-portion. ‘To 
marry such a girl, and introduce her to a style of living decid- 
edly below that to which she has been accustomed under her 
father’s roof, is generally thought to be a step not very full 
of promise as regards domestic happiness. This is, without 
doubt, the true view of the case. An English woman is more 
helpless than an American woman. The expenses of house- 
keeping, even with the strictest economy, are very great. 
Boarding after marriage is a thing heard of as common in our 
country, but is regarded with utter abhorrence. A married 
English woman would never feel as if she had found her own 
place if she were not the queen of a household. The tyranny 
of public opinion which requires you to keep up a style of liv- 
ing equal to that of the society in which you move, is fearful. 
The absolute and immutable condition of your being numbered 
with the guests at a fashionable dinner-party, if you are a mar- 
ried man, is that you give an equally sumptuous dinner in turn. 
Is it reasonable to expect that a woman, however magnanimous 
and affectionate, will continue to be satisfied with having sacri- 
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ficed so much of social position for the sake of high personal 
qualities in her husband, in a country where social position is 
an object of universal and boundless idolatry ? 

There is small disposition of wealth, as we have said, to 
wed with worth. Fortune allies itself to fortune, like two 
bubbles mutually attracted on a smooth surface of water — a 
not infrequent consequence being the alliance of beauty with 
deformity, and intelligence with stupidity, and, worst of all, 
angelic virtue with moral bankruptcy and ruin. . It is simply a 
thing, of course, under all these circumstances, that many a 
man of intelligence, and high character, and every personal 
accomplishment, continues unmarried ; because he dares not 
wed a woman who is poor, like himself, and cannot find one 
with property and other requisite qualifications who is willing 
to become is wife. Hence, too, many a beautiful and accom- 
plished girl remains under her father’s roof till her charms 
fade, and she is classed with the elders and forgotten. Side by 
side, with just such things as this, we have seen a woman of 
great intelligence and elegant manners, bestowing herself with 
her fortune of ten thousand pounds, on a man of whom it was 
the sole recommendation that he had ten thousand more; and 
in the space of six years we saw that elegant woman and her 
little children reduced from atiuence to poverty, all through 
her husband’s pitiful weakness and stupidity, and glad to find a 
humble home in the far distant wilds of Australia. 

If any are disposed to censure the prudence of which we 


have spoken, and to stigmatize it as cold and ignoble, such may 


be informed, for their especial consolation, that the prudence 
is not always exercised in the circumstances. There is now 
and then a maiden, as we have seen, with courage enough to 
say, * But what talk we of fathers, when there is such a man 
as Orlando?” It is no very uncommon case to see marriage 
taking place where, on both sides, there is every personal qual- 
ity to make the union desirable, and to give large promise of 
happiness — intelligence, taste, exquisite beauty, warm aftec- 
tion. And what is the result? The result is, in a great multi- 
tude of instances, that, with a respectable profession diligently 
followed, a home which was blessed with no abundance at the 
outset, becomes more and more straitened in its comforts, as its 
3* 
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inmates increase in number and in stature, until the wardrobe 
is scanty toa pitiful degree, and the daily meal frugal to an 
extent that is hardly known among the day laborers of our own 
people ; and even at that it is a desperate and incessant struggle 
to keep up a respectable appearance ; and that is expended for 
appearance, many times, which is sadly wanted for comforts ; 
and, after all, the broad stamp of poverty is there, and every- 
body reads it ; and the result is compassion, pity, coldness, con- 
tempt, in a country where wealth is the truest respectability, 
and the greatest crime is poverty. 

If we are asked of whom we say such things, the answer is, 
not only, and not so much of tradesmen ; but of professional 
men — lawyers, physicians, artists, and especially and most of 
all of clergymen. We do not believe that these cases would 
generally verity the proverb that when want comes in at the 
door, love flies out at the window. Yet we can easily conceive 
that such a wife and mother as we have described — however 
strong her affection for her husband and children, nay, the 
more on this very account — may sometimes remember with 
other feelings than those of joy, the day on which she left her 
father’s house. Is it not sufficiently pl: iin that a certain meas- 
ure of regard for pee uniary considerations, on the part of those 
who, in England, are contemplating a matrimonial alliance, 
admits of a better explanation than to ascribe it to a mercen- 
ary disposition, or the absence of strong affection, courage, 
-‘magnanimity, or any other noble impulse? Moreover, as 
everything has two sides, there is at least this advantage re- 
sulting from the father’s determined agency in these delicate 
negotiations, that the suitor, when approved and accepted, 
placed at once on the most honorable and pleasant footing in 
the household, and the bride is endowed at the marriage, either 
with an annuity, or with an instalment of her fortune, the 
arrangement, in either case, being the pledge of something bet- 
ter under the father’s will. 

There is one particular class of English women of whom we 
are here reminded to say two or three things in passing, though 
we have little pleasure in doing so. An English governess is 
a well-educated, refined, and accomplished woman, who resides 
in a gentleman’s family and teaches his daughters music, and 
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drawing, and French, and Spanish, in addition to all the usual 
English branches, for a salary smaller, in many instances, than 
the same gentleman pays his cook ; and with a position in the 
household than which a more miserable could hardly be desired 
— neither a stranger nor a member of the family, nor a visitor 
nor a friend, nor a companion nor a servant; but a little of all 
—a yoverness in name, in reality a subordinate, a dependent, 
a convenient appendage ; and all the worse that nothing is 
defined and settled, but everything left to caprice, pride, and 
even shifting circumstances. The intense home feeling of 
the English makes them very fond of having their daughters 
educated under their own roof. And a very pleasant thing it 
is to see a family of joyous, loving sisters, growing up to 
womanly intelligence and beauty, while they still nestle, like 
young doves, under the parental wing. But there’s many a 
sweet picture would lose much of its power to charm, if we knew 
all the expense at which it was secured. As a first step to 
many a home scene, such as we have glanced at, take the fol- 
lowing advertisement from a London family magazine : — 
* Wanted: In a gentleman’s family, where there are three 
daughters and two little boys, a young lady who is competent 


to teach, in addition to the usual branches, music, drawing, 
French, and Spanish, and who will be willing to make herself 
generally useful ;” [the meaning of this being, that she will 


not object to tend the children as well as to teach them, and to 
lend a helping hand occasionally in ordinary household affairs, ] 
“salary £15a year.” Rather less than a dollar and a half'a week! 

Who are the young ladies that answer such advertisements 
as this? They are the daughters of clergymen, lawyers, phy- 
sicians, printers, booksellers, and others, who manage to give 
their children a good education, but have little to bestow upon 
them of that Californian treasure, without which, in England, 
a young lady's chances of matrimonial alliance are peculiarly 
slender. If you are invited to dine at the house of a gentle- 
man who has several young daughters, you will, very likely, 
have an opportunity to observe a specimen of this class of Eng- 
lish women. An interesting young lady enters the room in a 
peculiarly quiet, unassuming sort of way, just as the company 
are about to sit down to dinner, and is introduced as Miss 
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Charlotte Bronte. The mode of her introduction will strike 
you as singular, being exceedingly stinted and bare ; without 
either grace or warmth, very different indeed from that with 
which another Miss had been ushered in just before. The one 
is an invited guest, the other is the governess, who has merely 
come in to have her dinner with the family, a thing which was 
in the agreement when they engaged to give her fifteen pounds 
a year. And very like that reluctant, chilling introduction is 
the treatment which the poor girl receives throughout. She 
may be beautiful in person, easy and graceful in her manners, 
refined, intellectual, and highly accomplished ; but not a word 
is addressed to her by the lady or gentleman of the house, ex- 
cept to ask her if she will be helped to this or that ; while the 
homely, pert, superficial Miss who sits at her side, is treated 
with boundless manifestations of special regard. And why 
not? That is the daughter and heiress of a rich neighbor ; 
this is only a poor governess. True, she is beautiful; all her 
movements are indicative of refinement and good-breeding ; 
but what is all that without money? You may observe too, 
that her fine countenance beams with intelligence, though her 
voice is not heard ; and the occasional flashes of her eye indi- 
cate how thoroughly she appreciates the conversation, and how 
she could talk, if that had been in the agreement! But then 
she is poor and only a governess ; and what is the grace of her 
form, and the beauty of her countenance, and the intelligence 
of her soul, and the flashing light of her eye, and the deep 
fountain of affection in her heart, in comparison with the solid 
respectability of the rich heiress? When the repast is ended 


the interesting but silent young lady disappears somehow, you 


do not observe when, or by what door perhaps, and does not 
return. And why should she? She has had her dinner with 
the family according to the agreement, and she is only the 
governess. 

We have not overdrawn the picture. We have not painted 
what we have read or surmised, but what we have seen. If 
confirmation is wanted every reader of Charlotte Bronte will 
readily turn to it. We do not, of course, mean to say that 
every governess is as beautiful and accomplished as the one we 
have described, or that all families are as mean in their terms 
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and treatment as that in which she lives. But we do mean to 
say that what we have given is a true sketch of English so- 
ciety, and no caricature. We do mean to say that you might 
find thousands of cases at this present time, every one of which 
you would pronounce at almost all points a fae simile of what 
we have drawn. In July, 1862, a young lady, the niece of a 
‘** most respectable London minister,” as the Editor of the Lon- 
don Standard, August 1, vouches, and resident in his family, 
advertised in the Zimes for a place as governess, and received 
the following reply : — 


“Mrs. , having seen the advertisement in the 7imes of Wed- 
nesday, begs to inform her that she requires a governess, who must 
be capable of instructing in English, French, German, and Italian, 
Music, Drawing, and the rudiments of Singing. She must be able 
to teach the use of the Globes and Arithmetic thoroughly, as Mrs. 
—— considers both essential parts of a lady’s education. A lady 
of high birth and education indispensable, and as Mrs. attaches 
great importance to good manners and carriage, no one not possessing 
these necessary qualifications need apply. Mrs. has seven 
children, of the respective ages of 7, 8, 9, 10,12, 14, and 15; one 
of them is at school, and the younger ones will be under the care of 
the governess. She is expected to be with them from seven in the 
morning until eight in the evening, and to walk with them twice a 
day. An annual holiday of three weeks given. The salary offered 
is £20 per annum, without extras.” 


Surely the above must have been perpetrated by an Ameri- 
can or some other wicked foreigner, in a fit of ill-nature. O 
dear, no; it was written by a lady, English born, and English 
bred, ** of aristocratic family and pretensions,” and residing in 
the fashionable neighborhood of Eaton Square ; as the afore- 
said respectable * Christian minister in London,” uncle to the 
young lady, testifies in the Standard of August 1. 

We presume that the young lady, having a home, for the 
time, under the roof of her uncle, did not go; but in multi- 
tudes of similar cases, most beautiful and accomplished and 
estimable girls, English and other, do go, and sometimes the 


conclusion of the business is tragical, as the following para- 
graph from the London Standard of June 13, 1862, will illus- 
trate : 
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“Exise Janrets, a fine young German woman, has drowned her- 
self in the Thames. She was a governess, but her salary, £10 per 
annum, was so small that she became involved in pecuniary difficul- 
ties, and the distress of mind thus caused doubtless led to the commis- 
sion of the suicidal act.” 


There is small occasion to exaggerate in relation to this most 
painful subject. The barest recital of the every-day facts, as 
all intelligent Englishmen know them, would not be received 
among ourselves except on testimony that would convince a 
jury. It is a part of modern English civilization. Nor will it 
disappear, for all the pungent satire of the immortal Punch, 
or the indignant thunders of the Times. How often have 
we heard the deprecation from intelligent and high-minded 
Englishmen, * Let a daughter or a sister of mine be a shop- 
woman, a nursery-maid, a cook, but let her not be a govy- 
erness !”” 

Some of our readers surely will remember an exquisite pic- 
ture exhibited several years ago in London print-shops of just 
such a governess as we have described, sitting solitary and sad 
in her little room, an open letter lying by her side which has 
just been received from the home of her childhood, containing 
some piece of sorrowful intelligence that has agitated to their 
deepest depths the well-springs of love within her, filling her 
soul with anguish which has no relief but in her lonely tears. 
We never looked upon an ingenuous, warm-hearted English 
girl who had been devoted by her parents to the life of a yov- 
erness, without feelings of exceeding pain ; to see her delighted 
with the new piano which her father had paid for with difti- 
culty, in order that she might be fully qualified in that branch 
of her profession; little dreaming of the mortification and 
heart-ache that were in store for her ; going forth in a joy- 
ous unconsciousness to meet her fate like Jephtha’s beauteous 
daughter. 

It will be easily believed that the great importance attached 
to money in matrimonial alliances in England, leads to many 
absurd and grotesque and entertaining incidents in such mat- 
ters. A handsome young Englishman who drives a splendid 
pair of horses, and lives in an elegant house in true English 
style, invites you to dinner. You go, anticipating the pleasure 
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of making acquaintance with the beautiful young wife of your 
host. What then are your emotions, and how will you control 
your countenance, when he introduces, under the most tender 
and endearing of all human appellations, a wrinkled old woman, 
and uncommonly homely into the bargain, even for an old 
woman! This last is always true to the very letter; for you 
may be well assured that if she had been only passably en- 
dowed with personal charms, her fine house and carriage and her 
ten thousand pounds a year would have secured her a husband 
long ago, and of a more suitable age. But how is it, you will 
ask, that, having failed to get a husband of her own age when 
she was young and homely, she obtains one so much younger 
than herself when she is old and frightful? The case is ex- 
ceedingly plain. The older the better, for by so much shorter 
is the time she has to live! 

Let our readers be assured that we are treating them to no 
fancy sketch, but simply stating facts of constant occurrence. 
In a region made beautiful by castle and palace and tower, and 
many a chureh-spire rising among old English oaks and chest- 
nuts and lime trees, there lived, as we remember, a clergyman 
of the Church of England, in a lordly mansion, on an estate of 
unusual beauty, a very handsome man some forty years of age. 
We remember well the funeral- day of his wife who had died at 
more than three score years and ten! She had enjoyed a clear 
income of more than sixty thousand pounds sterling a year; 
and as, at her death the principal must pass into the hands of 
other members of her family, she had secured to her devoted 
young husband an ample fortune by effecting an insurance to a 
very large amount on her own life. He had that to console 
him as he looked down into her grave on that cloudy funeral- 
day which we remember, and he had it when his grief was 
assuaged wherewith to woo a younger and fairer bride of 
fortune. 


It happened to us once in our transatlantic touring to spend 
a few weeks very pleasantly in a most picturesque neighborhood 
in South Wales. Our host lived in a princely house in a fine 
old borough, for in fact it had once been the residence of a 
royal prince. He was a young gentleman, almost youthful, 
and good looking. His wife was a very plain and very intelli- 
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gent lady, older than his own mother. She had brought him 
a fortune, enabling him to set up his carriage and to live in 
a mansion. Similar cases might easily be multiplied to an 
indefinite extent from the clerical and every other profession. 

Having said so much on the subject of matrimony, we must 
not omit all allusion to an English wedding. Until a compara- 
tively recent period everybody was compelled to be married at 
church by a clergyman of the establishment. And still it is a 
fact strongly characteristic of the English woman, that, although 
an act of Parliament has secured to the dissenters the long- 
sought privilege of being married at their own places of relig- 
ious worship, very many of them still go to church, preferring 
to be married precisely as their mothers and grandmothers were 
married before them. Very particular are the English to set up 
every legal barrier against all hasty, irregular, or unauthorized 
marriages. ‘The intentions must be published on succeeding 
Sabbaths, at church, in a loud voice, by the clerk, or in some 
equivalent manner if the parties are dissenters, and prefer to 
be married at chapel. In either case, as in England, money is 
respectability —and makes things respectable. If you can afford 
to pay some five pounds for a license, you may do the matter up 
as suddenly and as slyly as you please. There are other nets 
besides the gospel net which catch poor folks where they fail to 
eatch rich folks. If a congregation of dissenters desire to avail 
themselves of the privilege of having marriages take place at 
their house of worship it must be registered for the purpose, and 
the circumstance published conspicuously. This is usually done 
in large gilt letters, on the front of the gallery, as follows: 
“THis Cuaren 1s ReGisrereD FOR THE SOLEMNIZATION OF 
Marriwony.” A marriage, to be legal, must take place 
between the hours of cight in the morning and noon. Our 
readers are all familiar, we presume, with the exceedingly 
beautiful and impressive form used by the Church of England 
in the marriage service. The dissenters may use any form 
they please, or dispense with a form altogether; only that the 
act of Parliament prescribes certain words to be incorporated 
in the service, and repeated after the minister, first by the 
bridegroom and then by the bride, as follows: “I call upon 
these persons here present to witness that I, Thomas Smith, do 
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take thee, Jenny Jones, to be my lawful, wedded wife.” When 
Jenny has taken Thomas in the same way, the statute pro- 
nounces the marriage ceremony complete. The wedding-ring 
is worn by all ranks and classes, and every married woman 
regards it with an almost superstitious fondness. Once placed 
on the finger by the husband as part of the marriage ceremony 
this ring is cherished with the utmost care, and never allowed 
to be taken off, even for a moment, except in two cases, — one 
is when deep poverty comes upon a woman, and she pawns her 
wedding-ring to buy food for her crying children. And you 
may be sure it must be abject poverty indeed and deep distress, 
which will induce an English woman to draw forth and pawn 
her wedding-ring. The other case is when the wife is laid in 
her coffin, and the surviving husband removes the ring which 
he gave her as a pledge of affection and fidelity on the nuptial- 
day, and places it on his own finger, as a precious memorial 
and keepsake. 

It will be easily believed that a country which has a wom- 
an for its queen, a woman who is the idol of the people’s 
confidence and affection ; a country which is proud of its 
Hannah Mores, and Maria Edgeworths, and Joanna Baillies, 
and Jamiesons and Stricklands, will not intentionally form a 
low or unworthy estimate of woman’s rights. At a time 
when our own favored country is rejoicing in the patriotism 
of lady conventions, and thrilled by the eloquence of lady 
orators; and when all things betoken the near approach of 
a millennium such as neither poet nor prophet of ancient 
times were privileged to dream of, —a millennium that shall 
witness the glorious commingling of gentle, lovely woman in 
all the manly strife and turbulence of the market, the ex- 
change, and the senate-house, it may be interesting at such 
a time to know what sentiments are entertained in England 
on the great question of woman’s rights. 

The character of their queen may 7¥ taken as a symbol of 
their opinions in relation to this matter. The Queen of Eng- 
land exerts an almost unbounded influence in every section 
of the land, and upon all ranks and classes from the highest 
to the lowest. It is impossible to doubt that the secret of 


her great influence lies very much in the fact that she has 
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proved herself a model wife and mother. She is a model 
queen, by universal consent, but she discharges all the func- 
tions of her imperial station without ever divesting herself 
for a single moment of the irresistible charm of female deli- 
cacy and gentleness and grace. She has evidently consid- 
ered it no condescension, but a weleome relief rather, to pass 
from the throne to the nursery, putting aside the crown of 
the proudest empire in the world to discharge the duties of 
the faithful and loving wife and mother. It is for this that 
the women of England revere and love her, and delight 
to do her honor. No brilliancy of genius or masculine ener- 
gies of soul would seem a hundred thousandth part so val- 
uable as those sweet womanly qualities which have made the 
name of Victoria a household word among all classes of her 
subjects. 

Woman’s rights! In England it is believed that woman has 
an undoubted riyht to do whatever her own exquisite good sense 
may dictate. But the women of England believe that there is 
a mightier power than that which fells an oak, or wields the 
sword, or conquers in an argument. That mightier power she 
claims as her own. She believes that man should esteem him- 
self blessed by the cloud which is willing to lose its manifold 
glory of color and light and form, that it may descend in rain, 
giving seed to the sower and bread to the eater. But she looks 
upon it as no inferior ministry, when another cloud floats in the 
blue heavens in forms of beauty such as only the hand of God 
can fashion, filling man’s soul with images of purity, and thoughts 
of joy; lifting him, perchance, to a sweet fellowship with the 
Father of his spirit. And just as it would argue a vulgar and 
sensuous heart in a nation when the clouds which embellish its 
landscape can never be said to have performed any effective 
mission, till they lose their beauty, and descend in rain, to 
aid in the support of that life which man has in common with the 
beast ; so, as the women of England honestly and earnestly 
believe, it is a sad sign when woman is beginning to be afraid of 
losing her influence, unless she goes forth from the sweet re- 
tirement of her home to mingle in the conflict of the market- 
place and the forum, —that not only is poetry taking its de- 
parture, but religion itself is losing its power. 
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Woman in England, therefore, claims it as her right to hold 
that orbit still in which she has hitherto revolved with so much 
of quiet splendor and real power ; not doubting that when she 
can fling the sweetest and most soothing charm around man’s 
home, and reign with supremest control in his heart, then it is 
that she attains to the proudest position, and shares most ex- 
tensively in ruling the destinies of the world. 

We are tempted to allude just here, for a single moment, to 
some instances in which we have been constrained to admire 
the modesty of the English woman’s claims, and likewise the 
winning grace with which, in these instances, she accepts what 
she is pleased to regard as courtesies from the other sex. Our 
meaning will be helped out by a comparison, or, if our readers 
please to call it so, a contrast. We have recollections of travel 
in a country where we observed, occasionally, the assertion of 
claims on the part of the gentler sex with an answering submis- 
sion on the part of the lords, all which impressed us in a way 
we do not quite like to describe. The courtesies of the gentlemen, 
as we saw, were everywhere abundant, spontaneous, and free, 
and yet, with all this, the dear creatures seemed never to be 
satisfied ; but, like little Oliver, continually asked for more. 
This country was not England. Every man who has travelled 
there must have been impressed with the high breeding ex- 
hibited by the English woman in the railway carriage and in 
the saloon of the steamer. She never makes herself con- 
spicuous by the forth-putting of special claims, while her grace- 
ful acknowledgment of every polite attention, makes it an 
exceeding pleasure to bestow it. 

Perhaps it will occur to our readers that the buttoned-up, 
reserved, and defiant Englishman is not exactly the counterpart 
which would be looked for in such a case. But let them re- 
member what the same formidable Englishman becomes all at 
once in his home, warmed and illumined by so radiant a centre 
—preéminently genial and courteous and kind. We should, 
doubtless, pronounce him an irreclaimable barbarian if it was 
otherwise. And beyond all question man would speedily sink to 
barbarism in any land if deprived of the society of woman. 
She is the daily, hourly, universal civilizer of the race. Nor 
will it be denied that man, mighty in his rude strength, for life’s 
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rough battle, as God made him, needs to be daily civilized. 
He may go forth in the morning from the bosom of his home 
with the love of kindness upon his heart, his garments all fra- 
grant with love; but he mingles with his fellow-men in the 
market-place and the exchange ; and the turmoil of business, and 
the inevitable strife with unprincipled cupidity and inordinate, 
remorseless rapacity, shall burn up the last particle of that early 
dew, like a terrible scorching sun, and harden him to the mood 
of the world’s universal selfishness, sending him back in the 
evening with garments soiled and covered with dust, to be 
again reclaimed and softened and refreshed by the pure, loving 
presence of woman. 

Woman’s rights, and woman’s power! The strong wind 
and the earthquake are impotence itself in comparison with the 
dew, which falls so gently that you can neither see nor hear it ; 
or the light, whose presence you can only apprehend from the 
warm tint of life and beauty which it imparts to all the multi- 
plied forms of the material world. God hath ordained woman to 
be great, — not as the earthquake or the storm, but as the light 
and the dew ; not thundering in the senate, or leading armies 
to the field ; but making a country’s homes the well-springs of 
its purest joys, the nurseries of all its manly virtues and pillars 
of its strength ; the centres of its highest civilization, and sym- 
bols of its proudest fame. 


ARTICLE III. 
OBLIGATION AND ABILITY. 


The Youth's Scripture Question Book on the New Testament. 
By H. Hamu, Author of the “ Explanatory Question 
Book.” Boston: Henry Hoyt, No. 9 Cornhill. 1862. 


“ Ques. What are we commanded to be ? 
Ans. Matt. vy. 48. ‘Be ye therefore perfect, even as your Father 
which is in heaven is perfect.’ 
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Ques. What is the meaning of the word perfect ? 

Ans. As here used it means finished, complete in all parts, that 
perfection where no part is defective, or wanting. In the original the 
word is applied to a piece of work, or a machine that is complete in 
all its parts. 

(ues. Are we all required to be thus perfect ? 

Ans. Certainly we are; and we can be, or we should not be re- 
quired to be. Duet. xviii. 15. Coll. i. 28.” 


Specious reasoning, but fallacious. Perfectien which is “ fin- 
ished, complete in all its parts, where no part is defective, or 
wanting,’ must be absolute perfection, that which shall satisfy 
completely the law of God, and perfectly meet all his claims 
upon us. To such perfection Christ without doubt referred in 
the words under consideration. God’s perfection is “ finished, 
complete in all its parts,” with “no part defective, or wanting.” 
It is therefore the standard by which the perfection of his crea- 
tures is to be tried. They are required to come up to that 
standard. In whatsoever respect they fail of doing so, they are 
imperfect, they sin. 

‘The perfection here referred to is moral perfection —a_ per- 
fect conformity to the character of God, and to the moral law, 
which is the expression of his will. It has no respect to the 
strength or weakness of our powers. The child may be as 
perfect as the aged saint, so far as the strength of his powers is 
concerned ; the unlettered Christian as the philosopher. The 
question relates to conformity to the character and law of God, 


or the want of such conformity. Where this conformity exists, 


there is perfection “ finished and complete in all its parts,” 
whether in child or adult. Where it is wanting, whether in 
sage or savage, there is imperfection. 

If this is the meaning of the terms in the answer to the sec- 
ond question quoted above, we accept it as a correct statement 
of what God requires of all his creatures. All men are under 
obligation to be thus perfect. God therefore commands it. In 
this morally perfect state he created the race, and he has never 
released it from obligation to be as perfect as he is perfect. We 
accept the definition. But when our author goes on to say — 
“ We can be thus perfect, or we should not be required to be,” 
we feel bound to dissent. The reasoning is eminently fallacious 
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—‘ We are required to be as perfect as our Father in heaven, 
therefore we can be.” 

When reference is had to natural ability or inability simply, 
the reasoning is just. The father may not require his son 
to do a work that demands for its execution a man’s strength. 
The master workman may not command his employés to lift a 
weight which can be moved only by the use of mechanical 
powers. God could not righteously require the race to do what 
they had no natural power to do—see without eyes, labor with- 
out hands, discern truth and duty without reason, or love with- 
out affections. But the moment we have respect to moral ability 
and inability the case is changed. The child that will not obey, 
or that voluntarily maims himself so as to render obedience 
impossible, is not released from filial obligation. ‘The obligation 
is enforced by the visitation of penalty. All feel that there is 
guilt in this case, that he is not absolved from obligation, even 
though he cannot obey. Albeit, had the maiming been acci- 
dental and unintentional, he would have been released from 
obligation, and been the object of commiseration. The citizen, 
who, to avoid a draft, cuts off his first finger, stands in no such 
relation to obligation, as he who loses it by accident, and un- 
willingly. All minds discriminate instantly between these two 
states, and this shows the fallacy of a course of reasoning that 
takes no account of this discrimination. In the latter case 
obligation is commensurate with ability. In the former, obli- 
gation continues, while the ability is destroyed. The man is 
justly accused of a want of loyalty, and is worthy of penalty. 

Now the relation of man to the divine law is of the former 
type. We have broken that law voluntarily, and brought our- 
selves into a position where perfect obedience is impossible. 
We have willingly made ourselves morally impotent, and there- 
fore are without excuse. The obligation remains, though the 
ability is lost. 


We know it is contended by some of the advocates of perfec- 
tion — that we can keep the whole law of God, that the ability 
as well as the obligation remains. Thus the Rev. Asa Mahan 
opens his work upon “ Christian Perfection” with this defi- 
nition of the holiness which he thinks attainable in this life. 
“Perfection in holiness implies a full and perfect discharge of 
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our entire duty, of all existing obligations in respect to God 
and all other beings. It is perfect obedience to the moral law.” 

This is well said. This is perfection in holiness, provided 
we are allowed to interpret the phrase “ perfect obedience to 
the moral law” with the fulness of meaning which naturally 
belongs to the words, and which we have indicated above. But 
he who should assume, with that interpretation in mind, that 
man can, and that many do keep the law of God perfectly, 
would show a most lamentable ignorance, both of the history 
of the world, and of the corruption of the human heart. Mr. 
Mahan does not fall into this error. We have but to read a 
few pages farther-in his work, to find his language so qualified, 
as to rob it of more than half its meaning. ‘ Here,” says he, 
‘‘our powers are comparatively weak. The saint on earth is 
perfect when he loves with all the strength and intensity ren- 
dered practicable by the extent of his knowledge, and the reach 
of his powers in his present sphere.” 

The “perfect obedience to the moral law,” for which he 
contends as * perfection in holiness,” is merely the best obe- 


dience we can render in the “comparatively weak” state of 
our powers. If, therefore, we do, at every moment, the best 
we can, do all that is “rendered practicable” by our cireum- 
stances, we shall keep the law of God perfectly, and be perfect 
in holiness. 


This, as any one will see, is narrowing down the infinite law 
to an infinitesimal point. For, according to this reasoning, the 
more men sin, and weaken their powers, and unfit themselves 
for the perfection of the unfallen man, the less the law of God 
requires of them, the nearer they come to perfect obedience, to 
the standard of holiness. The shortest, certainly the surest 
road to perfection, in this view of the subject is the highway of 
sin. 

This heresy seems to lurk in many minds. For we hear 
them say —‘ I try to do as well as I can.” Or, more self- 
righteous still—**I do the best Ican. I have no fear of the 
result. God will not require of us more than we are able to 
perform.” This, it will be seen, is only another statement of 
the final clause of the Catechism at the head of this article. 
It is the form in which many a dying sinner appropriates it, to 
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blind his eyes, and quiet his conscience, just as he is to appear 
in the presence of God, to be judged, by an infinitely pure law, 
for a life spent in rebellion. 

Multitudes seem to cherish the idea that the law of God is 
plastic, shaping itself in its requirements to the ability of sin- 
ners. And this matter is carried to such a result in the minds 
of great classes of men, as that they see no great difficulty in 
keeping the law, and appearing justified in the presence of 
God on the ground of works. Hence, they make little of 
Christ. They need no Divine Saviour. ‘They need only an 
example to stimulate them, and teach them the possibility and 
method of doing all that is required of them. ‘They will not 
feel the need of an atonement. This will be discarded. ‘They 
will be led naturally to deny the utter depravity of man, be- 
cause he is accounted capable of obedience perfect and com- 
plete, and may be supposed to have done many things that 
come up to the requirements of the moral law. As naturally 
will they be led to embrace the doctrine of the final salvation 
of all men, because in their view the race will have done noth- 
ing worthy of eternal death. While multitudes more, enter- 
taining yet lower views of the standard of universal obligation, 
claim to have gone beyond its demands, and laid by a store 
of good works. ‘These are ready, like the pharisee and the 
papist, to open a traffic with the world in works of supereroga- 
tion. 

Could we lay bare the hearts of men, we should find a vast 
amount of this practical Antinomian feeling, all of it growing 
naturally out of the assumption, that God requires no more of 
us than we are able to perform; that he graduates the re- 
quirements of his law to the weakness and depravity of the 
subjects of law. 

It is not true, as we understand the Scriptures, that God re- 
quires no more of us, in our fallen state, than we are able to 
perform, or than is “rendered practicable by the extent of our 
knowledge, and reach of our powers.” He requires us to be 
as perfect as he is perfect. He has placed the race under a 
perfect law ; and it can accept of nothing less than perfection 
the most absolute and complete. We readily admit that such 
was the nature of the law under which the race was placed at 
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the first. It required of our first parents perfect obedience ; 
a continuance in the state of perfection in which they were 
created. They broke the law. Did they overthrow it? Cer- 
tainly not. It stands in its integrity yet. The miscreant, who 
violates the law of the State, and sets its authority at defiance, 
does not annihilate law; does not level down its claims to his 
self-debased condition, nor destroy his obligation to obey it per- 
fectly. That obligation follows him into the prison, and to the 
scaffold. The law cannot be let down to his depraved inclina- 
tions, or self-induced disability. Considered as the rule of right 
action, as the measure of human obligation, it must remain just 
what it was before it was violated. The wretch who has tram- 
pled it under foot must pay the penalty. The very idea of 
penalty, and the visitation of it, shows that the law still exists 
in all its strictness. 


If we suppose that through the clemency of the sovereign, 
or some sacrifice on the part of a friend, mercy is granted and 
pardon extended, this procedure has not abolished the law, or 
diminished in the least its strictness. It has not brought down 


its claims to the state of the transgressor. No government on 
earth could tolerate such a procedure and be respected. Par- 
don must be granted on such terms as to leave the law in full 
force, and honor it, or it cannot be granted. ‘The transgressor 
comes out of his dungeon amenable to the same law he violated 
before. One condition of his release must be — an acknowledg- 
ment of the righteousness of its claims, and an honest endeavor 
to meet them henceforth. True, human laws are defective, 
and but imperfectly administered. But the principle we have 
laid down is correct; and under a perfect government, where 
everything that is required is in itself, and eternally right, it 
must be carried out. 

In the fall our ancestors broke the law that required perfect 
obedience, and incurred the penalty. Transgression did not 
take them out from under that law, nor alter its claims one jot 
or tittle. Their obligation to render perfect obedience was 
neither destroyed or lessened, and therefore a righteous lawgiver 
and ruler could not have absolved them from that obligation. 
Their posterity, the human family, are born under the same 
law. Every soul is required to be as pure and holy as Adam 
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was before the fall. God could not make a law that should re- 
quire less than that. He would connive at sin were he to lower 
in the least the standard of duty, and to demand less of us than 
he did of Adam. 

It will be replied: “No one can keep a law that requires 
perfect conformity to the character of God. All must fall un- 
der its penalty.” True, this is the situation of the race. This 
made an atonement necessary, and those who are saved by it 
are saved by grace, which implies that they cannot help them- 
selves, or be saved by works. Grace would be needless, or at 
least the need would not be imperative, if the law had shaped 
its demands to our ability, requiring the less, the more we un- 
fitted ourselves for obedience. Grace comes in as an expedient 
which is one side of the law, or rather above the law ; not over- 
looking its claims however, but honoring them all in laying its 
penalty upon the head of the Redeemer. It saves the sinner 
as a sinner, not as one who has kept, or can keep the law, for 
then grace would be no longer grace. ‘The moment we detract 
anything from the strictness of the law’s demands, we degrade 
grace, and lessen our esteem of Christ. The moment we seek 
to be justified by the law, we “ fall from grace. Christ is be- 
come of none effect unto us.”” It is the strictness and unbend- 
ing quality of its claims, that makes redemption by the blood 
of Jesus necessary. The law then remains in full force under 
the dispensation of grace. And it accomplishes various re- 
sults. 

It reveals to us the depth of our fall. It was not above the 
ability of the unfallen Adam. He was created on a level with it. 
He easily obeyed its precepts, and enjoyed life and his Maker's 
favor thereby. His fall was voluntary, not necessitated by the 


severity of the law. And now that it is broken as the rule of 


life, it stands unchanged to reveal to us, as often as we contem- 
plate it, the distance of our fall from its holy standard. * It 
becomes our schoolmaster to bring us to Christ.” Sinai flashes 
out God’s wrath on account of sin now, as terribly as the sword 
of the cherubim into the face of Adam. There stands the law, 
unrepealed and irrepealable. We know we ought to obey it; 
that every neglect to do so is sin. This is the ground of con- 
viction. Our hopes of salvation by the law are slain. We 
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have not kept it. We cannot keep it. We have voluntarily 
broken it, and accepted the fallen state of our fallen ancestor 
willingly, and therefore all the weight of obligation remains to 
keep the whole law, while we have broken every precept of it. 
The extent of our obligation is not lessened by the weakness of 
our powers induced by voluntary disobedience. The moral law 
is the stable rock from which we have drifted, and from which 
we are forever to reckon the extent of our wanderings, the 
aggravation of our crimes. 

Again, that jaw is the measure of the work of grace which 
God purposes to accomplish in our souls. Christ has come to 
restore the redeemed to the perfectness of the first man ; to 
bring them up through all this interval of degradation and 
spiritual death, to the state of perfect obedience, perfect con- 
formity to the divine character; to introduce them to Eden 
avain, and give them “right to the tree of life” that stands in 
the midst of the garden ; not by the way of the cherubims, but 
by a **new and living way.” How it exalts the grace of God 
in their esteem, to know, that as the heavens are higher than 
the earth, so high is the holy standard to which they are to be 
raised, above their present low estate! Day by day, as they 
overcome sin and grow in grace, they get clearer glimpses of 
the great work God has purposed to accomplish in them and 
for them, and are stimulated to renewed efforts to * apprehend 
that for which they have been apprehended of God.” Such is 
the process of sanctification, and the stimulus which the saint 
feels to grow in grace daily. The high standard which the 
law erects before him is a perpetual reminder of heights yet to 
be gained, heights, which, by the grace of God, shall yet be 
reached. 

Such being the office of the law under the dispensation of 
grace, Christ took special pains to impress this truth upon his 
hearers — that he had not come to destroy, but to establish it. 
He reconsecrated and epitomized it, and laid it anew on the 
conscience of the race, with all its original strictness, in the day 
it was first announced to Adam. In the sermon on the mount, 
he showed that it was a law for all ages and dispensations, as 
unchangeable as its author. What it was for Adam as a rule 
of life, such is it for his posterity as the measure of obligation, 
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while they look for life through the crucified. It makes the 
same demand upon devils as upon the holy angels. It brings 
into the same category the sinless first pair and their sinful pos- 
terity. For it is a declaration of eternal principles that God 
could not alter and retain his throne — principles that bind the 
conscience of all created beings. If in our secret thoughts, or 
in the utterance of them, in the decisions of our wills, or by 
neglect of known duty, we violate them, we sin. ‘If there be 
about us the least taint of anything like pride, unbelief, in- 
gratitude, hardness of heart, impatience, discontent, impurity, 
earthly-mindedness or covetousness,”’ we break that immutable 
rule of right, and fall under its penalty. If saved, it will be 
because grace lays hold of us and rescues us ; because the spirit 
of God new-creates us, and progressively sanctifies us, and pre- 
pares us to keep the law perfectly, in the New Jerusalem, to 
which nothing can be admitted * that worketh abomination.” 
When Christ shall appear we shall be like him, for we shall see 
him as he is. Now we see through a glass darkly, but then face 
to face. Now we know in part, but then shall we know even 
as also we are known. 

A few words seem to be demanded in reference to the proof 
texts, by which the doctrine of Perfection is attempted to be 
established. The first is from the Old Testament — * Thou 
shalt be perfect, (marginal reading — “ upright or sincere”) 
before thy God.” If we interpret the term with reference to 
the thought under discussion, viz., idolatry, it would imply sim- 
ply the absence of all complicity with the idolatrous customs of 
their neighbors, and the maintenance of his worship in its in- 
tegrity. If we give the term the fulness of meaning we did in 
interpreting the words of Christ, it will be simply parallel to 
those words, another statement of the obligation which the law 
lays upon all, and prove nothing respecting man’s ability. It 
is no justification, therefore, of the final inference of the author, 
that we ‘ can be perfect because we are required to be.’ 

The other passage is from the pen of Paul — * Christ in you, 
the hope of glory ; whom we preach, warning every man, and 
teaching every man in all wisdom ; that we may present every 
man perfect in Christ Jesus.” The presentation here referred 
to is to take place at the last day. No one doubts but that the 
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saints will be perfect then. The passage is quoted to establish 
a perfection this side heaven, to which it manifestly has no 
reference. Neither of the passages, then, can be regarded as 
having any relation to the ability of man to be as perfect in this 
life as God is. The former, even when the interpretation is 
pressed to the extreme, proves simply obligation ; the latter, 
that saints will be perfect at the judgment. Neither refers, 
even remotely, to an ability in man to keep the law of God 
perfectly, affirmed in the “can be” of our author. 

We protest then against such a setting of this holy pre- 
cept of our Saviour. The subject is discussed with a brevity 
that would be reprehensible even in a Sabbath-School ques- 
tion book, if sinless perfection were attainable in this life, and 
taught in the words of Christ under consideration. It is dis- 
posed of with a simple assertion of the author, unsustained by 
a particle of proof. Unthinking and unskilful teachers are 
allowed to press the fallacious reasoning to the length of all the 
heresies growing legitimately out of it, with none of the correc- 
tives at hand which a judicious array of proof texts would have 
afforded, 


If the views now presented are correct, it will be seen that 
law and grace are not in conflict.. The idea of salvation by 
grace, through faith, does not imply the absence of law, but its 
existence rather, in its original strictness. God has compassion 
on the race under its condemning sentence, lays their iniquities 
on his own Son, and freely forgives the penitent. 

Again, it will appear from what has been said, that the lib- 
erty of the subjects of grace is not license to live in disregard of 
the claims of the law. Strange were it, if the bestowment of 
grace and salvation by the death of Christ gave the Christian 
freedom to trample upon his heavenly Father’s law. No, let 
not the thought enter his mind that he is released from obliga- 
tion to keep the whole law, the same obligation that rested 
upon Adam. 

Does any one reply, that an apostle affirms that we are no 
longer under law, but under grace? Yes, when he is discussing 
the great question of justification. Men are not justified by 
the deeds of the law, but by faith, through grace. And the 
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very difficulty, or rather impossibility of such justification shows 
Paul’s estimate of the law. He assumes that it is still in force 
as the measure of obligation, still in force to condemn every 
violation of its precepts. “ By the law is the knowledge of sin.” 
Grace, then, does not set the Christian free from obligation to 
obey the law perfectly, but simply from the necessity of depend- 
ing upon such obedience for justification. Christian liberty is 
not freedom from law. The subject of grace is saved notwith- 
standing the law condemns him, and is filled with new impulses 
and new energies in the direction of obedience. 

With such views of the law of God, and of the obligation, 
but at the same time the moral impotence of man, we can never 
say in the language placed at the head of this article — “ Cer- 
tainly we can be perfect because we are required to be.” It 
does not follow that we can render obedience to God which 
shall be “ finished, complete in all its parts,” in which “ no 
part is defective or wanting,” because we are required to do so, 
We cannot, for a moment, admit the correctness of such reason- 
ing, when reference is had to the law of God, and the voluntary 
fall and depravity of its subjects. 

While writing the above we chanced to read a small Sab- 
bath-School book from the same publisher as the question book 
under consideration, in which the question of ability was inci- 
dentally alluded to in language so just, that we are tempted to 
quote it. 

“ But if I do my best, I shall fall so short !” 

“1 know it,” said Henry, gravely, “ but feeling that you can never 
reach perfection here, should not prevent your aiming at it. God will 
complete his work in the hearts of his servants, not on earth, but in 
heaven. Then the copy, feebly commenced below, shall be made a 
likeness indeed! For what says the Word of God? ‘ We know that 
when he shall appear, we shall be like him, for we shall see him as he 
is !’” — Sowing and Reaping, p. 83. 

Here is doctrinal teaching directly in the face of the ques- 
tion book. Here is the truth. And we cannot avoid the feel- 
ing that it is a great calamity to have this diversity of teaching 
in works designed for our Sabbath-Schools. One or the other 
of these statements must be false. There is criminality some- 
where in allowing this discrepancy in the essential doctrines 
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of our faith, as discussed in question and library books. The 
evil is the greater, when, as in this case, the heresy is in the 
question book that is to come under the eye of teacher and 
pupils for study, and is concealed by sophistical reasonings, and 
Scripture quotations. Were teachers generally qualified to de- 
tect the sophistry, and correctly expound the Scriptures, the 
evil would be less, the needful corrective would be furnished. 
But this is not the case. 

Besides, both teachers and pupils naturally feel bound to 
defer to the doctrinal statements of a text-book, when they have 
adopted it. It has been written and published by responsible 
religious men. It is recommended by the religious press, and 
the advertisements of publishing houses. It is circulated with- 


out protest, and introduced after examination, more or less crit- 
ical, on the part of pastor, superintendent, and teachers. In 
such circumstances, not one teacher in a hundred will venture 
to say to his class — * This is erroneous,” and then set himself 
to the task of refuting it. The evil cannot be estimated of 
mingling tares with the wheat in this covert manner, and put- 


ting the mixture into the hands of unskilful sowers of the Word. 
A harvest of heresies in coming generations, with the conse- 
quent corruptions, and divisions and controversies, and loss of 
souls will be the inevitable result. 

Thousands of children in New England are, doubtless, at 
this moment, making the question book under consideration 
their guide to the knowledge of God’s Word. Hundreds of 
teachers have been called, or will be called, to enforce the doc- 
trines of this defective lesson, not ten of whom perhaps will be 
able to expose satisfactorily its errors. Many will pass over it 
in silence, esteeming it so plain, so thoroughly settled by the 
ipse dixit of the author as to need no remarks. Some will seize 
upon it with avidity, as favoring their crude Antinomian views, 
and make the argument of the author respecting ability, rather 
than the teaching of Christ respecting obligation the topic of 
discussion; while a few, more enlightened in their views of 
truth, will utter a feeble or manly protest. 

The discrepancy in the teaching of the two books we have 
incidentally fallen upon, and which, for aught we know, may 
be a common feature of our Sabbath-School ‘literature, (though 
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we trust this is not the case,) suggests the need of the most 
careful surveillance on the part of committees of publication, 
publishers, pastors, superintendents, and teachers. ‘ What is 
the chaff to the wheat? saith the Lord.” 

We would most earnestly call the attention of the author and 
publisher of this valuable question book to the passage under 
review, in the hope that they may be induced so to alter this 
paragraph in future issues, that it may enforce the obligation of 
man, and lay it in all its length and breadth upon the con- 
science, and then leave the matter where the Saviour left it. 

We would suggest to teachers to strike out the last clause of 
the final answer, in the existing edition. 

* Ques. Are we required to be thus perfect ? 

* Ans. Certainly we are.” 

Stop at the semicolon. Throw away the remainder, the 
argument of the author respecting ability. It contains the 
germs of the worst Antinomianism that was ever preached, or 
rested in for salvation, to the exclusion of the grace and Spirit 
of God. Christ omitted it, so may you. 


ARTICLE IV. 
VICTOR HUGO'S LES MISERABLES. 


Les Miserables : — Fantine ; Cosette; Marius; Saint Denis ; 
Jean Valyean. By Vicror Huco, New York: Carleton. 
1862. 


Wirn the rest of the world we have read, as expeditiously as 
other duties would allow, the five parts of this chef d’ceuvre of 
the veteran French poet and novelist. Drawn to it by the 
popular fame of its unusual power, we have finished its peru- 
sal under the growing attractions of its own masterly develop- 
ment. A dozen pages of notes in pencil beside us must aid in 
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giving such impression as we may of this very extended and 
remarkable production. 

‘Les Miserables’ is an elaborate work of art. It sparkles 
and throbs with genius. It is full of high creative imagination. 
Diffuse in its general style, it gathers itself into occasional pas- 
sages of condensed force like Erie rushing through the cut of 
Niagara. Its prolixity is seldom wearisome, for it is the un- 
forced exuberance of the play of the liveliest of fancies, com- 
bined with a wealth of learning singularly curious and recon- 
dite. One is quite willing to stop in mid route of this engross- 
ing story to let the author talk through whole chapters of the 
mysteries of the Parisian argot, the language of outlaws, “ al- 
ways in flight like the men who use it,” and of the yet darker 
and deeper sewerage of that city. These long digressions can 
hardly be called irrelevant to the plot, and convey much valua- 
ble information. The writer gives us the statistics and thoughts 
of a statesman, as well as the scenes of a dramatist. 

His descriptive power is admirable. He catches the salient 
points of his subject, and makes his picture with a few bold 
strokes, or with the most minute filling up, as the occasion 
demands. He is equally at home in the most contrary and dis- 
sonant surroundings ; as, for example, in painting the tropical 
luxuriance and bewitching moonlights of the sequestered gar- 
dens of Le Rue Plumet, and the splendors of a June morning 
after a night of rain—“ all the velvets, all the satins, all the 
enamels, all the golds, which spring from the earth in the form 
of flowers . . . irreproachable ;’’— or, in tracking that horrid 
underground tour of Valjean with his ghastly burden on his 
shoulders, which approaches to the horridly sublime of the 
Inferno. What can be finer than the running of the country 
into the great town —* end of trees, beginning of houses, end 
of grass, beginning of pavement, end of furrows, beginning of 
shops, end of ruts, beginning of passions, end of the divine 
murmur, beginning of the human hubbub.” This is something 
more than Teniers. ‘The last tint reveals the poet-heart. His 
pencil touches delicately a young girl “in that undress of the 
morning hour . . charmingly becoming . . . which has the 
appearance of a cloud upon a star ;”’ and it has a pallet full of 


color deep and intense enough to depict with terrific vividness 
5* 
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the hellish fury of a battle of the barricades, “the flush of the 
crater on the forehead of the people.” If he wishes to give us 
the exact geography of the place where this fierce conflict was 
fought in the summer-days of 1832, the strokes of the letter N 
make it all as eyesight to the reader; just as the field of 
Waterloo will forever after this be seen through the lines and 
angles of the letter A. It is worth comparing this magnificent 
description of that contest, by the way, with Thackeray’s feeble 
handling of the same engagement, in Vanity Fair, (it can 
hardly be called a handling of it at all, though never did a 
better opportunity present itself,) to note the superior genius of 
our author for grasping and grouping and giving life and move- 
ment to such a tempest of war as burst over that memorable 
spot. The terrors of “the sunken road of Ohain” burn a 
furrow into one’s memory which lasts like the vision of a 
seething voleano. Of course, there are conceits enough sprin- 
kled along these pages to please the fancifulness of La Belle 
France: thus of the dismal porte-cochére of ‘ Petit Picpus ’ — 
** The door smiled ; the house prayed and wept ;” a bold per- 
sonification even of a convent of Spanish Bernardines. And 
how exquisitely Frenchy is this: * To breathe the air of Paris 
preserves the soul.” What more could be wanting to bring 
all the little hands of grisette-dom together in enthusiastic ap- 
plause ? If anything, surely these must finish the feu de joie: 
** Paris is the expression of the world” —* Paris is the ceiling 
of the human race” —*“ Paris is always showing its teeth ; 
when it is not scolding, it is laughing.” 

This writer shows a yet greater skill in delineating human 
character. The opening portrait of the good old Bishop Bien- 
venu 1s a charming study, well limned and shaded, of a Ro- 
manist Oberlin in charge of much the same kind of a rude 
and even savage people. He overflows with love almost to a 
feminine softness ; and yet his visit to the dying ‘* Convention- 
ist,” and his tour among the mountains of robbers, display a 
passive courage which is more saintly than masculine. He is 
a great bundle of amenities very creditable to the heart and 
head of his creator. We admire his quiet, compassionate phi- 
losophy with a half doubt if it is not rather over mixed with 
mucilage. His practical kindliness runs into the widest im- 
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probabilities, as in the affair of the thief and the silver candle- 
sticks ; but these, so that they do not slide into absolute im- 
possibilities, are a legitimate and important part of the novelist’s 
capital. He is more than a cassocked Cowper in his tender- 
ness. His sister hears him soliloquizing in his garden over “a 
large, black, hairy, horrible spider” : — ** Poor thing ! it is not 
his fault.” We do not wonder that he goes against capital 
punishments : of this, more anon. Once he went to a synod of 
bishops at Notre Dame, but soon returned to his retired home. 
When asked the reason of his sudden retreat, he gave this witty 
answer: “IT annoyed them. The free air went in with me. I 
had the effect of an open door.” Nothing could be better. He 
prefers, before all the consideration and consequence of his high 
office, to multiply all around him those “ most beautiful of 
altars . . . the soul of an unhappy man who is comforted, and 
thanks God.” He does it with a success well worthy of imita- 
tion. 

The female actors in this melodrama are its weakest. Ex- 
cept Cosette, they attract but little interest and less admiration. 
Is the quality of French society responsible for this? We 
think not; although, on the scale of things which this novel 
represents, the women of that country are not generally good 
subjects for minute delineation. Cosette enlists our feelings, at 
first, of painful pity, then of pleased participation in her im- 
proving fortunes. But she gets scarcely beyond the butterfly 
or the singing-bird development when the curtain drops, and 
nowhere shows much strength. The other sex is the author’s 
forte. Here he is at home. The group of young republicans, 
in * Marius,” is certainly a drawing from life. The logical 
idealist, Enjolras, the exponent of the divine right of revolu- 
tion, and the philosophic reasoner, Combeferre, the exponent of 
its human right, are the works of none but a great master of 
mental analysis. The first is “the marble lover of liberty,” 
the impracticable theorist, whose abstractions we must admire, 
but whose lead cannot yet be safely followed. Yet how beauti- 
ful he is with his high forehead glorifying the face “like much 
sky in a horizon.” The other is the worldly-wise politician, 
more humane but less manly. The first a conflagration, the 
second an illumination. ‘A volcano enlightens, but the morn- 
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ing enlightens still better.” The antitheses are strongly and 
nicely set. The finishing throughout is faultless. But * Gav- 
roche,” the urchin of the streets, is an original of the first 
water. He actually scintillates with wit like a phosphorescence. 
* A very lean cur was passing. Gavroche was moved to pity. 
‘My poor bow-wow,’ said he, ‘have you swallowed a barrel, 
then, that all the hoops show ?’” His vitality is fairy-like, his 
ingenuity exhaustless, his good-nature unconquerable by mis- 
haps. The scene with the two little lost children, and the 
night among the rats in the sides of the big elephant, are per- 
fect. 

Historical personages pass along these pages as breathing and 
earnest flesh and blood. Napoleon, the genius of war, stands 
for a striking outline vis-a-vis the imperturbable, mathematical 
Wellington. The little Corsican is facetious at Mont Saint 
Jean. ‘ He made fun of Wellington : * This little Englishman 
must have his lesson.’ . . . He called his Grenadiers the growl- 
ers ; he would pinch their ears and would pull their mustaches. 
‘The Emperor did nothing but play tricks on us’; so one of 
them said.” Just as the line of battle was formed, in the 
silence which precedes the burst of the tempest, three batte- 
ries of twelve pounders filed by him. The Emperor strikes an 
aide-de-camp on the shoulder, saying: “* There are twenty-four 
pretty girls, General.”  Ridet Cesar.” The author gives 
us his view of Napoleon’s last defeat. It is certainly impres- 
sive: 











“ Was it possible that Napoleon should win this battle? We an- 
swer, No. Why? Because of Wellington? Because of Blucher ? 
No. Because of God. . .. For Bonaparte to be conqueror at Water- 
loo was not in the law of the nineteenth century. . . . The excessive 
weight of this man in human destiny disturbed the equilibrium. This 
individual counted, of himself alone, more than the universe besides. 
. - » The moment had come for incorruptible supreme equity to look 
to it. . . . Napoleon had been impeached before the Infinite, and his 
fall was decreed. He vexed God. Waterloo is not a battle; it is the 
change of front of the universe.” . . . “On the 18th of June, 1815, 
Robespierre on horseback was thrown from tle saddle.” 







But the greatness of the fallen hero is liberally and gener- 
ously conceded. “Imagination deified this prostrate man. 
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The heart of Europe after Waterloo was gloomy. An enor- 
mous void remained long after the disappearance of Napoleon.” 

Louis Philippe is minutely dissected. His accession to power 
is detailed with the studied accuracy of a personal witness, and 
his variously, not to say contradictorily, composite character, is 
analyzed ; not with any degree of admiration, yet with a manly 
fairness. This king of the commons, royalist and plebiean in 
one, a monarch without prestige, court, or splendor, a home- 
spun merchant-prince upon a throne, economical as a broker, 
who was willing that France should be less, if his rising family 
might be founded and fixed among the European dynasties, 
nevertheless is really respectable and useful. He reminds us of 
our own New England thrift and handiness — 


“With his umbrella under his arm, . . . this umbrella for a long 
time a portion of his glory, . . . something of a mason, something of a 
gardener, and something of a doctor ; he bled a postilion who fell from 
his horse; Louis Philippe no more went without his lancet than Henry 
III. without his poignard. The royalists laughed at this ridiculous 
king, the first who had spilled blood to save.” 


These are humorous touches : but here is a sober judgment 
of which any crowned head might be proud. ‘ Louis Philippe 
was as gentle as Louis IX., and as good as Henry IV. Now, 
to us, in history, where goodness is the pearl of great price, he 
who has been good, stands almost above him who has been 
great.” And how unaffectedly beautiful and pathetic is this 
reference to his own expatriated condition in connection with 
that of the banished king — one of the few instances in which 
this illustrious author alludes to his private griefs, so different 
is his Spartan self-control from the morbid subjectivity of, for 
instance, Lord Byron. 


“Louis Philippe having been estimated with severity by some, 
harshly, perhaps, by others, it is very natural that a man, now him- 
self a phantom, who knew this king, should come forward to testify 
for him before history; this testimony, whatever it may be, is evi- 
dently and above all disinterested ; an epitaph written by a dead man 
is sincere ; one shade may console another shade; the sharing of the 
same darkness gives the right to praise; and there is little fear that it 
will ever be said of two tombs in exile: This one flattered the other.” 
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The portions of this work in which the romancer gives place 
to the publicist are of uncommon interest. This change is con- 
tinually varying the hue of the story. You see the hand of the 
acute man of affairs, the impulsive orator, the enthusiastic re- 
former, the sagacious observer of historical revolutions, every- 
where appearing. The book is a mirror of modern society, a 
repertory of ideas concerning human life and progress. It is 
a panorama of French society and civilization for more than a 
generation past, by one who was there to see. It is a drama on 
the boards of a vast theatre, with the grandest of scenery envel- 
oping and interpreting its action. ‘The plot is simple and easily 
remembered, through which a multitude of figures come and pass 
on, with what hopes and aspirations and burdens and reliefs we 
are curious and anxious to discover. The author proposes to 
himself a lofty end. We readily admit his honesty of purpose, 
and that he has, in a measure, made it good, though with cer- 
tain very grave failures. This passage occurs towards the close 
of the final part, which we are willing that he have the benefit 
of before we enter more seriously upon the morale of his pro- 
duction : 


“The book which the reader has now before his eyes is, from one 
end to the other, in its whole and in its details, whatever may be the 
intermissions, the exceptions, or the defaults, the march from evil to 
good, from injustice to justice, from the false to the true, from night to 
day, from appetite to conscience, from rottenness to life, from brutality 
to duty, from hell to heaven, from nothingness to God. Starting- 
point: matter; goal; the soul. Hydra at the beginning, angel at the 
end.” 

The ‘ Hydra at the beginning,’ the real hero of the story, is 
a convict, Jean Valjean, who has served out the sentence of a 
galley-slave for twenty years, having first been imprisoned for 
stealing in hunger a loaf of bread, and afterwards remanded toa 
lengthened confinement for making several ineffectual attempts 
to escape. The narrative takes him up at the lowest point of har- 
dened, brutal, lost viciousness, and brings him onward through 
strangest adventures to a truly exemplary, virtuous conclusion, 
though something less than the “ angel ;” but not without many 
hairbreadth escapes from stepping back to his old abandonment 
to evil. His first good minister of grace is the excellent Bien- 
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venu who finds the almost closed up entrance-way to the 
convict’s petrified heart. ‘The author shows his profound study 
of crime and its consequences in the picture of the condemned 
and hopeless man gradually sinking down to the instincts of a 
ferocious brute. That unsuccessful struggle of an awakening 
moral sense against the acquired force of life-long habits of 
felony, while the harassed Valjean prowls through the bishop’s 
unprotected apartments at midnight, and at last flies with his 
booty, is full of tragic power. We know that no harm will 
come to the saintly prelate, sleeping so like childhood in his 
silver hairs. We are sad, but do not wonder, that the convict 
is conquered by the tempter who has so often mastered him. 

This bad man, who is however predestined to goodness, by 
and by reappears as a philanthropic, most worthy, but eccentric 
and seclusive manufacturer of a small city in the north of 
Franee, where he amasses a fortune, does an immense amount 
of kindness to the needy, becomes mayor of the town; but 
afterwards is plunged back again into imprisonment and mani- 
fold trouble because of his old complications with outlaws and 
outlawry, which it costs him a lifetime to get fairly extricated 
from, and then only in a partial way, albeit he succeeds in 
holding fast his integrity through all these perilous and most 
painful shifts. We cannot of course give even an idea of the 
changing lights and shades of the novel, nor more than allude 
to some of its finer passages. But here we remark one lesson 
of the whole which is awfully impressed at a hundred points — 
that however a man may repent of crime and outlive its legal 
sentence, he can never throw off the dishonor of its commission. 
* Liberation is not deliverance. A convict may leave the gal- 
leys behind, but not his condemnation.” Poor Valjean must 
carry the scar of that deep wound to the grave. Healing the 
gash does not obliterate its mark. Almost at the last, this woe 
is hunting his steps like a hungry hound. “It is true, then? 
the soul may be cured, but not the lot. Fearful thing! an 
incurable destiny !”’ 

But who is responsible for the destiny? There opens a wide 
field of questionings and cross-questionings, amid the tangled 
thickets of which more theorists than our author have been lost. 


We intimate our prime difficulty with this book. It merges 
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individual responsibility in public wrongs and oppressions. It 
makes the State accountable for the crimes which imperil it. 
We are not denying the extenuating circumstances of the 
vicious ignorance which swarms through our densely populated 
centres, which is everywhere in appalling distribution. Once 
for all, give these their largest claims of a humane and a Chris- 
tian charity. We are anxious to make the mantle as broad as 
possible. But after this is done, the truth stands firm as the 
eternal hills that the sinner is guilty of his sin, the transgressor 
of his transgression. This our author is perpetually denying in 
implication and direct assertion. This sophism shapes his con- 
clusions respecting the spirit of justice, the punishment of felo- 
nies, and the social science generally. It crops out in the old 
bishop so early as page sixteen of the first part. He has attend- 
ed officially a capital execution. To his eyes * the scaffold is a 
sort of monster, . . .. the accomplice of the executioner — 
it devours, it eats flesh, it drinks blood.” I did not believe 
that it could be so monstrous. It is wrong to be so absorbed 
in the divine law as not to perceive the human law. Death 
belongs to God alone. By what right do men touch that un- 
known thing?” <A fallacy into which a bishop should not 
slide. There is no conflict of laws here. The human is the 
divine. The execution of law to its ultimate severities is the 
divinely human. But not on our author’s doctrine of personal 
irresponsibleness. That makes it unjust, cruel. Yet he him- 
self defends war as necessary and benevolent, with all its havoc 
of life. 

“In short, to reéstablish social truth, to give back to liberty her 
throne, to give back the people to the people, to give back sovereignty 
toman,.... to restore in their fulness reason and equity, to sup- 
press every germ of antagonism by restoring every man to himself, 
. ++. to replace the human race on a level with right, what cause 
more just, and consequently, what war more grand? These wars 
construct peace. An enormous fortress of prejudices, of privileges, 
of superstitions, of lies, of exactions, of abuses, of violence, of iniquity, 
of darkness, is still standing upon the world with its towers of hatred. 
It must be thrown down. The monstrous pile must be made to fall. 
To conquer at Austerlitz is grand ; to take the Bastile is immense.” 


Doubtless. But why does death belong any less to God only 
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here, than in the other case? And if ‘that unknown thing’ 
may be touched upon such issues, why not in the case of crime 
arraigned before the peaceful tribunal of justice set equally to 
guard the people from the people, to lift the human race to the 
level of right? The essential difference is not apparent. 

The fervid paragraph just cited piles up a terrible aggregation 
of social evils which aust be looked after and abated ; but no- 
body is especially to blame for its existence. “ Society is cul- 
pable in not providing instruction for all, and it must answer 
for the night which it produces. If the soul is left in dark- 
ness, sins will be committed. The guilty one is not he who com- 
mits the sin, but he who causes the darkness.” ‘True and false: 
a sound premise and a non sequitur. Society is guilty and 
suffers ; so with the culprit, thief or murderer. Again: “ My 
friends, remember this, that there are no bad herbs, and no bad 
men; there are only bad cultivators.” This is shallow to a 
degree. Monsieur, the reclaimed mayor, has succeeded in get- 
ting out of the nettle a filament like flax, from which cloth can 
be manufactured. Therefore nettles are not nettles because 
capable of useful applications. So poison is not poison because 
it can kill bugs. And bad men are a fiction because they are 
convertible to goodness. But what if they are never con- 
verted ? 

We wonder that a writer, who could conduct the conscience 
of M. Madeline (the former and the later Jean Valjean) so 
unswervingly through that fearful self-conflict, when it sum- 
moned him to Arras to liberate from conviction a suspected 
criminal by exposing and denouncing himself to the judges, 
when every personal and social consideration pleaded against 
that self-sacrifice, save simple righteousness ; we wonder that 
the creator of this most thrilling and harrowing scene, should 
have tripped so unconsciously at other points of his ethics, 
That struggle in a strong man’s soul is worthy of Shakespeare’s 
dramatic power. It is a study in morals of a microscopic pene- 
tration and lucidness. He makes the prosperous and irre- 
proachable mayor, whom no one suspects of former wrongdoing, 
go and place himself, as a malefactor, under arrest, to save a 
villain from the unjust charge of being an escaped convict, 
which act remands him to the galleys, and seemingly ruins all 
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his hopes. A triumph this such as no battle-field of nations 
ever wreathed around a monarch’s brow : 


“let us bear our weights, 
Preferring dreary hearths to desert souls.” 


But how could a judge who could thus carry through this inte- 
rior trial, perpetrate such heresies as these? Fantine is a courte- 
san who has lived for years with a paramour, and is the mother 
of an illegitimate child. She has been greatly injured, and may 
be a penitent. Granted. But what is this as a ground of the 
deliberate and solemn absolution which the author certainly in- 
tends as his own opinion. “ Listen. I declare to you from this 
moment, if all is as you say, and I do not doubt it, that you 
have never ceased to be virtuous and holy before God.” So 
when the detective Javert asks the nun who never told a lie, if 
Valjean was within, and, while this person was directly behind 
the door, she answers, “* No”; we have this comment: ‘* She 
lied. Two lies in succession, one upon another, without hesi- 
tation, quickly, as if she were an adept in it. . . . Oh, holy 
maiden ! for many years thou hast been no more in this world ; 
thou hast joined the sisters, the virgins, and thy brethren, the 
angels, in glory ; may this falsehood be remembered to thee in 
Paradise.” That xo was natural enough in the circumstances ; 
one would not make it a very heinous fault perhaps. But this 
canonization of it, as a positive meritoriousness, and a fount of 
grace, is worse than absurd. We do not blame, we honor and 
love, the author’s kindliness towards all sorts of erring ones ; 
but this becomes itself vicious when it sanctities immoralities 
small and large. 

The vitiating element of this book takes another form. Ja- 
vert, the policeman, a very marked character, is studiously set 
up as the impersonation of the attribute of punitive justice. He 
is a rectilinear man who has but two ideas — detection and ret- 
ribution. He has no heart, and no conscience save what the 
statute-book has made for him. Vengeance is his proper name 
and function ; and by and by, when he has almost been com- 
pelled to set a supposed criminal free who has saved his life, he 
goes and drowns himself in the Seine because he has done an 
official misdemeanor, or, as the author puts it, is ** off the track” 
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— that is, of judicial retaliation. He has just unearthed a long- 
hunted suspect : 


“ Javert was at this moment in heaven. Without clearly defining 
his own feelings, he, Javert, personified justice, light, truth, in their 
celestial functions as destroyers of evil. He was surrounded and 
supported by infinite depths of authority, reason, precedent, legal con- 
science, the vengeance of the law, all the stars in the firmament; he 
protected order, he hurled forth the thunder of the law, he avenged 
society, he lent aid to the absolute ; he stood erect in a halo of glory ; 
there was in his victory a reminder of defiance and of combat ; stand- 
ing haughty, resplendent, he displayed in full glory the superhuman 
beastliness of a ferocious archangel; the fearful shadow of the deed 
which he was accomplishing, made visible in his clinched fist, the an- 
eertain flashes of the social Sword ; happy and indignant, he had set 
his heel on crime, vice, rebellion, perdition, and hell ; he was radiant, 
exterminating, smiling ; there was an incontestable grandeur in this 
monstrous St. Michael.” ... “The very foundation of Javert, the 
medium in which he breathed, was veneration for all authority... . 
To him, be it understood, ecclesiastical authority was the highest of 
all; he was devout, superficial, and correct. . . . “He had not re- 
volted from the word vengeance. He thought it natural that certain 
infractions of the written law should be followed by eternal penalties, 
and he accepted social damnation as growing out of civilization.” .. . 
“Ile was compelled to recognize the existence of kindness. This 
convict had been kind; and he himself, wonderful to tell, he had just 
been kind. Therefore, he had become depraved.” . .. “To be 
granite, and to doubt! To be the statue of penalty cast in a single 
piece in the mould of the law, and to suddenly perceive that you 
have under your breast of bronze something preposterous and disobe- 


dient which almost resembles a heart!” 


We need go no farther. The picture is complete and is very 
carefully executed. But it is a broad caricature of everything 
which deserves the august and benign name of justice, whether 
in heaven or on earth. Justice — no heart ? and forsooth must 
turn suicide when it begins to mistrust that its bosom is not a 
solid ice-house! The falsity needs no other refutation than an 
exclamation-point. Nor are even ‘eternal penalties’ the proof 
of a revengeful spirit in Him who inflicts them. His gospel 
denies the charge. We are sorry for a country whose philos- 
ophers and philanthropists have got no farther than such con- 
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clusions. We cease to wonder at almost any exhibition of driv- 
elling sentimentalism, even when so brilliant a pen as Victor 
Hugo’s pleases thus to moralize, or, rather, de-moralize over a 
brood of already lost wantons: “Sad creatures without name, 
without age, without sex, to whom neither good nor evil were 
any longer possible, and for whom, on leaving childhood, there 
is nothing more in this world, neither liberty, nor virtue, nor 
responsibility !”’ 

A true picture of Parisian life could hardly be made up 
without the details of a sort of gallantry and dissipation which 
can only pollute the page on which they are written: therefore, 
we think the picture would better be left imperfect than to 
expose such orgies as the * Double Quatuor” and “ Four to 
Four” amours and conversations in Fantine. The blasphemies 
of the drunken Grantaire are as little edifying. We shall not 
reproduce the decidedly original allusions of this intoxicated 
revolutionist to some of the holiest facts and memories of our 
faith. We must leave these flaws in this fine crystal, uselessly 
regretting their existence, but guarding, as we hope, some reader 
against mistaking them for the true veinings of the gem. We 
have yet to note the exact type of human progress which our 
author so eloquently advocates. 

A single sentence might almost incline us to suspect that he 
finds the beginnings of our low estate in a preéxistent fall from 
virtue. ‘“ Who, alas! are we ourselves? Who am I who 
speak to you? Who are you who listen? Whence do we 
come? and is it quite certain that we did nothing before we 
were born? The earth is not without resemblance to a jail. 
Who knows that man is not a prisoner to divine justice?” But 
be this as the * Conflict of Ages” may settle it; the starting- 
point is low and dark enough. ‘ Les Misérables” proves it. 
Its doctrine is —the want of knowledge has ruined the race. 
“ The true division of humanity is the luminous and the dark.” 
. . + + “Destroy the cave Ignorance, and you destroy the 
mole Crime.” Partially, without doubt, but not wholly or 
necessarily. ‘ What is required to exorcise these goblins ? 
Light. Light in floods. No bat resists the dawn. Illuminate 
the bottom of society.” The analogy is not perfect. To a 
certain distance it holds; at a certain point it breaks down. 
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It is less firm than specious. We are suspicious of our author’s 
understanding of the elements of this great social and spiritual 
problem — what light is, and to what he would have it conduct 
us. He says — 


“The work of the eighteenth century is sound and good. The 
encyclopzdists, Diderot at their head; the physiocratists, Turgot at 
their head; the philosophers, Voltaire at their head; the utopists, 
Rousseau at their head ; these are four sacred legions. ‘To them, the 
immense advance of humanity towards the light is due. They are 
the four vanguards of the human race going to the four cardinal points 
of progress: Diderot towards the beautiful, Turgot towards the useful, 
Voltaire towards the true, Rousseau towards the just.” 


A “ glittering generalization” emphatically, but a decoying 
lantern, too, into the defiles of the dark mountains. In no 
sense is this statement correct. Three of these men, at least, 
were anything but the ministers of the beautiful, the true, the 
just. These terms are insulted by such an association. Nor 
was the work of “°93” a sound and good work, but horribly 
atheistic and wicked, notwithstanding social benefits may have 


come from it. The world has small need of such light and 
progress, in either hemisphere. Yet it does need a right illu- 
mination, and this is its guide out of the shadows. History 
will not reverse its verdicts at the dictation of even so able a 
special pleader as this, demanding the men of September and 
the tumbrils to be accepted as the pioneers of the world’s 
* Edenization,”’ and because * this holy, good, and gentle thing, 
progress, was pushed to the wall,” then they turned themselves 
into savages, * terrible, half naked, a club in their grasp, and a 
roar in their mouth.” It is fanciful to write of those demi- 
demons: *“ They proclaimed the right furiously ; they desired, 
were it through fear and trembling, to force the world into 
paradise. They seemed barbarians, and they were saviours. 
With the mark of night, they demanded the light.” This is 
an extravagant idealization. We are not yet far enough from 
the fell triumvirate, Marat, Danton, Robespierre, nor from their 
philosophic sympathizers, for distance to lend any such enchant- 
ment to that view. 


A naturalistic Jlumination is not sufficient to clear the bats 
6 * 
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out of that old cavern of Ignorance. Here is where this theory 
fails. There is not Christianity enough in it to save it. That 
kind of enlightening leads to Voltairism in politics and religion. 
Grace must use wisdom to restore humanity ; else pride, pre- 
sumption, infidelity, heartlessness, destruction. Our author, in 
a single place, seems to feel it, and to recoil from his positive- 
ness as a mental illuminator. * But he who says light does not 
necessarily say joy. ‘There is suffering in the light: in excess 
it burns. Flame is hostile to the wing. To burn and yet to 
fly, this is the miracle of genius.” It is more than this. Genius 
does not insure this safety. It did not in the Voltaireans. It 
does not in any school of intellectual illuminati. It cannot, in 
humbler seekers after rest. An earnest, spiritual faith in Christ 
alone performs this miracle. This was Valjean’s trouble. 
There was a thorough ethical regeneration in the old convict’s 
nature. His conscience wrought well and was purged by the 
action into exceeding rectitude. But no peace possessed his 
spirit even to the last moment. He was all his lifetime subject 
to the inner bondage as well as the outer. Love, in its Christian 
holds and hopes, as connecting the forgiven sinner, through the 
one Redeemer, to God, was what he needed to cast out fear 
and torment. All that a mental and legal renovation could do 
for him was done. His moral transformation needed to be 
touched with Christ’s holy chrism. So does society’s, to secure 
to it repose. That would have rid him of the ‘secret mon- 
ster, the disease which he fed, the dragon which gnawed him, 
the despair which inhabited his night.’ If one, then many, 
then all. 

We have not exhausted our material, but our space is lessen- 
ing. M. Hugo disports himself with evident satisfaction in 
several important political questions, the study of which has 
formed a large part of his life-work. He is at home in the 
philosophy of revolutions, which he calls ‘a vaccination for 
people-quakes,’ a disease which taken naturally is apt to be 
fatal. He is precise as to the difference between an insurrec- 
tion and an émeute, the first being a success, the last, an abor- 
tion ; the first bordering on the mind, the second, on the 
stomach. “Gaster is irritated, but . . certainly . . not al- 
ways wrong.” He is yet more witty upon the philosophy of 
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political reaction, as in the pausing of the revolution of 1830 
to seat Louis Philippe on the throne. It is of the nature of a 
*‘compromise.” It is the pleasant not-too-fast of a cautionary 
moderation. ‘ Between cold water and warm water, this is 
the party of tepid water. This school, with its pretended 
depth, wholly superficial, which dissects effects without going 
back to the causes, from the height of a half-science, chides 
the agitations of the public square.” “Sometimes the stomach 
paralyzes the heart.” The work of 1830 was a halt midway 
ina march. The nation sat down to rest and take refresh- 
ments. The people-giant must be wrapped in flannel and hur- 
ried to bed, under a mild; anti-febrile diet. Hercules must be 
medicated. The point is finely made, and is sharp and long 
enough to puncture in other spots as well. He is caustic upon 
our current utilitarianism, less patriotic and chivalric than cun- 
ning and thrifty. ‘The modern spirit is the genius of Greece 
with the genius of India for its vehicle; Alexander upon the 
elephant.” 


We should like to have brought into our survey the masterly 


and damaging exposition which this writer gives of the deteri- 
orating and demoralizing tendencies of conventual life. The 
picture is delicate, tender, appreciative, but full of the dark, 
dismal, deathlike, nightmare repulsiveness of that most unnat- 
ural mode of existence. Valjean escaping from Javert finds 
a safe shelter in one of these Parisian solitudes. The passage 
is among the most thrilling of the story. This opens the way 
to an analysis, searching and repellant to every human instinct, 
of the cloister-community. Not the least striking part of it is, 
Valjean’s comparison of it with the unlike yet similar life of 
the galley-slave. The parallels are run with telling effect. 
Sentimental young ladies might do well to study this section of 
the novel before taking that particular kind of veil. It isa 
sad story of puerility and servitude, wherever it finds its repe- 
tition —an utterly abnormal violation of humanity, and rob- 
bery of God, under pretence of his especial honor. It is only 
another form of * Les Misérables,’ and not the least miserable 
of them all. This book is rightly named. It is a chronicle of 
misery, every day ploughing its furrows through society to sow 
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new harvests of sorrow; still there is sunlight enough in it to 
remind us that, — 


— howsoe’er the world goes ill, 
The thrushes still sing in it. 


We wish that the author had opened to us more adequate 
sources of hope and consolation. We take what he offers, but 
are glad that we are not limited to these. We close, indorsing 
his own trust for an eventual deliverance from these scourges 
of mankind : 


“Must we continue to lift our eyes towards heaven? Is the luminous 
point which we there discern of those which are quenched? The 
ideal is terrible to see, thus lost in the depths, minute, isolated, imper- 
ceptible ; shining, but surrounded by all these great black menaces 
monstrously massed about it; yet in no more danger than a star in 
the jaws of the clouds.” 





ARTICLE V. 
THE SIXTH DAY OF CREATION. 


As Orthodox reviewers, we cannot admit the claim of some 
geologists, that the Mosaic account of the creation is to be set 
aside as inconsistent with some of their alleged facts. We 
readily admit that, where inspiration has given us a mere out- 
line, geology, or any other human science, may fill up that out- 
line with well-ascertained facts, if it can; and the details thus 
supplied, though they cannot become articles of religious faith, 
will have all the certainty that belongs to them in science, and 
an additional presumption in their favor, in proportion as they 
naturally and perfectly fit into and fill out the inspired outline. 
We also concede, that where inspiration uses terms which logi- 
cians call general, and which are equally capable of either of 
several specific meanings, geology may, if it can, show us in 
which of those specific meanings the general term is to be taken. 
In all this, there is no inconsistency between the inspired decla- 
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ration and the geological showing. We will even concede that 
geology may, without impiety or irreverence, ask us to recon- 
sider an old and generally received interpretation of a passage 
of Scripture, which it knows not how to reconcile with its appa- 
rent discoveries ; and that it may be lawful, and even a duty, 
to comply with the request; and if the old interpretation is 
found to rest on erroneous or insufficient grounds, and a new 
interpretation presents itself, equally justified by the language 
of Scripture, and in harmony with the discovery of geology, we 
may receive it as true. But in such a case, the new interpre- 
tation must be one which we might receive and defend if geol- 
ogy had been silent. In no case can geology be allowed to 
contradict the words of the Sacred Record rightly interpreted, 
or to force upon them an unnatural interpretation by its own 
authority. Wherever there is an actual contradiction between 
the facts of geology and the words of inspiration properly inter- 
preted, geology is wrong, and needs to reconsider its facts. 

But facts recorded by the pen of inspiration have an author- 
ity, such as we cannot accord to the alleged discoveries of geol- 
ogy. When we have in Scripture, a statement in general terms, 
and then the particulars given, the particular facts have a right 
to control our interpretation of the general terms. We cannot 
send them back, like the facts of geology, to be reéxamined. 
We must take them as true, and interpret other passages so as 
to harmonize with them. 

We propose to rely on such facts exclusively, and not on 
geology at all, in our inquiry concerning the length of the sixth 
day of creation. 

Evidently, the word day is not used in one definite and uni- 
form sense throughout this account of the work of creation. It 
is first used, Gen. i. 5, to designate the period of light, in dis- 
tinction from the period of darkness with which it alternates. 
“And God called the light Day, and the darkness he called 
Night.” It is again used in the same sense in verses 16 and 18. 
It is also used, repeatedly, as including “ the evening and the 
morning.” This occurs at the end of the account of each day’s 
work. It is used in a third sense in Gen. ii. 4. ‘ These are 
the generations of the heavens and the earth when they were 
created, in the day that the Lord God made the earth and the 
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heavens.” Here, the whole time in which God created the 
heavens and the earth, and all the host of them, is spoken 
of as “the day” —the one day — in which he created them. 
It is used as Christ used it, when he said, ** Abraham rejoiced to 
see my day.” In this sense it means the period during which 
some person lived, or some event or connected series of events 
occurred. This idiom is common, even in our day. 

The fact that the word is used in all these senses in this very 
connection, leaves us at liberty to inquire, or rather, imposes on 
us the duty of inquiring, what is its meaning in each particular 
instance of its use. 

It is worthy of remark, too, that the usual formula for denot- 
ing a completed day is not applied to the seventh. It is not said 
that “the evening and the morning were the seventh day.” 
The history of the seventh day is begun, by stating that there- 
on * God ended his work which he had made, and he rested on 
the seventh day” ; but we are not informed that the history of 
that day was finished, as we had been informed concerning the 
history of every previous day. Why is this change of phrase- 
ology ? Does the seventh day, the day of God’s rest from the 
work of creation, still continue? Does it include the day in 
which we live? His rest from the work of creation continues. 
Why not, then, the day of his rest? In Heb, iv. 1-11, it 
seems to be implied that the rest into which God entered on 
the seventh day, is that same rest from which unbelievers shall 
be excluded, and into which believers shall enter ; and a con- 
sideration of the whole argument, beginning at Heb. iii. 7, in 
connection with the Old Testament scriptures there quoted and 
alluded to, seems to encourage this view of the subject. It 
might do no obvious violence to the language of Scripture, to 
understand that the day of God’s rest is to last till that other 
* day of the Lord,” spoken of in 2 Pet. iii. 10 et seq., which 
shall come as a thief in the night, and in which the earth and 
the works therein shall be burned up, and a new heavens and 
earth, wherein dwelleth righteousness, constructed from. its 
ruins. We do not claim this length of the seventh day as a 
point fully proved ; but if it is an open question, as it seems to 
us to be, the question of the length of the sixth day must also 
be open. 
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We know it has been argued, that the seventh day, on which 
he rested from his work, was the same which he blessed and 
sanctified as a Sabbath for man, and therefore only a common 
day of twenty-four hours ; and from this it has been inferred, 
that the preceding six days were of the same length. The 
argument is plausible, but does not appear to us conclusive. 
The seventh day, on which God rested from his work, and 
which he blessed and sanctified, may be as long as we have 
supposed, and the weekly Sabbath which he appointed for man, 
may be only an emblem and memorial of it; a “type,” as some 
are fond of saying, of God’s rest, into which believers shall en- 
ter. In the fourth commandment, the distinction between * the 
seventh day,” on which God rested, and “the Sabbath day,” 
which he commanded us to keep holy, is sharply drawn, so that 
the letter of the commandment, as well as its spirit, is obeyed 
by us when we keep holy the first day of every week as the 
Christian Sabbath. If God, having ended his work, and en- 
tered on a day of rest, commanded Adam to do the same, begin- 
ning at the same time, it does not follow that Adam’s day of 
rest must be as long as God’s; and, therefore, it does not follow 
that God’s working days must have been as short as Adam’s 
were to be. 

The sixth day may be characterized as the day of the crea- 
tion of mammalia. The birds, a lower order, ranking more 
nearly with fishes, had been created on the fifth. The time of 
the creation of land serpents, insects, and other oviparous land 
animals, does not seem to be clearly specified. But even if 
they are included in the phrase, “every creeping thing that 
creepeth upon the earth,” still, the creation of two-footed and 
four-footed viviparous animals was the great characteristic 
work of the day. 

It is not said that the whole work of the day was done at the 
same moment. On the contrary, the expression, “* Let us make 
man, . . . and let them have dominion over” the inferior ani- 
mals, evidently represents the inferior animals as made first, 
and man as made afterward. To that extent, at least, the 
work of the day was done gradually, by successive acts of crea- 
tion. Nor is it said that all the inferior animals created that 
day were created at once. The different species of them may, 
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consistently with the record, have been brought into being suc- 
cessively. If the sixth day was as long as we have suggested 
that the seventh may be, there may have been long inter- 
vals between the creation of one species and that of another. 
But whether the intervals were long or short, it seems most in 
accordance with the style of the whole narrative, to suppose 
that one species was made after another till all the inferior spe- 
cies had been made. Then there was a pause, and a survey of 
what had been done, * and God saw that it was good” ; after 
which he said, * Let us make man,” to have dominion over 
them. Doubtless, the Omnipotent was able to make them all 
in a moment, or in such rapid succession, that the whole would 
have been finished in one minute, or less. But the impression 
naturally made by the narrative is, that the work was done de- 
liberately, and with no appearance of haste. The whole narra- 
tive, were it not for the closing sentence, ** The evening and the 
morning were the sixth day,” would naturally suggest a period 
much longer than twenty-four hours. 

After so much of the sixth day had passed as was occupied 
by the ¢reation of the lower animals, ** God created man in his 
own image. In the image of God created he him. Male and 
female created he them. And God blessed them, and God said 
unto them, Be fruitful, and multiply, and replenish the earth, 
and subdue it.” It appears from these words, that the creation 
of Eve, as well as Adam, was the work of the sixth day. On 
that day, he created them male and female. On that day, he 
blessed them, and said unto them, Be fruitful, and multiply ; 
which we cannot well suppose him to have said to Adam alone. 
And we are expressly informed that at the close of the sixth 
day, “the heavens and the earth were finished, and all the host 
of them; and that on the seventh day, God ended his work of 
creation, and rested from it, and blessed and sanctified it, ** be- 
cause that in it he had rested from all his work which God 
created and made.” . 

Will it be said that the creation of Eve, though it did not 
occur on the sixth day, is mentioned here by anticipation, as a 
part of the plan entered upon by the creation of Adam? The 
positive assertion, that on the seventh day God rested from all 
his creative work, seems sternly to forbid such an hypothesis ; 
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an hypothesis which, if admitted in respect to the sixth day, 
must also be admissible on all the other days; by which the 
whole chronological character of the account would be de- 
stroyed, and it would be reduced to a mere scientific classi- 
fication of God’s creative acts. Moreover, as we learn from 
the next chapter, God, before the creation of Eve, said, * It is 
not good that the man should be alone;”’ but before the close 
of the sixth day, he * saw everything that he had made, and be- 
hold, it was very good.” He would not say that, while that 
great deficiency remained. Certainly, the sixth day continued, 
till man had been created ** male and female.” 

Let us now consider the events which intervened between 
the creation of Adam and that of Eve. They are recorded in 
the second chapter of Genesis. 

We do not deny, but rather incline to believe, that the two 
accounts of the creation, one extending from Gen. i. 1 to Gen. 
ii. 5, and the other commencing with Gen. ii. 4, are much older 
than the time of Moses, and were originally as independent of each 
other as the gospels of Matthew and Mark. _ It seems extremely 
improbable, that the world was left for two thousand years with- 
out a revelation from God in some fixed form of words, pre- 
served either by memory or in writing ; and extremely probable 
that Moses incorporated into his Pentateuch, such parts of that 
ancient Bible as would thenceforth be needed. The two ac- 
counts, like the gospels, would supplement each other, one go- 
ing more into particulars on one point, and the other on others. 
But, like the gospels, being both inspired, and therefore true, 
they would be consistent with each other, and the facts of each 
must be regarded in explaining the language of the other. But 
however this may be, it is certain that Moses gives us, first an 
account of the work of creation in six successive days, followed 
by the rest of the seventh; and then, Gen. ii. 4, goes back and 
begins a second account of the same work of creation, samming 
up the work of the first five days and a part of the sixth very 
briefly, and giving more fully some part of the work of the sixth 
day. Under the guidance of inspiration, he gives us both, as 
making up one self-consistent history of God’s work of crea- 
tion. We are therefore to understand each in consistency 
with the other. What, then, do we find in the second chap- 
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ter, as intervening between the creation of Adam and that of 
Eve? 

* And the Lord God planted a garden eastward, in Eden, 
and there he put the man whom he had formed.” Gen. ii. 8. 
* And the Lord God took the man, and put him into the garden 
of Eden, to dress it and to keep it.” Gen. ii. 15. It is not 
said that he was created in the garden. The language, taken 
strictly, seems to imply that he was removed from some other 
place, to the garden. But perhaps it is not to be taken so 
strictly, and only means that he was stationed there, as his 
home and the scene of his labors. He was, however, informed 
that he was to dress and keep that garden, and to live on its 
fruits, (Gen. ii. 15, 16,) and was forbidden to eat of the tree 
of the knowledge of good and evil, upon the pain of death. 
We know not how much time these events occupied ; but, from 
the nature of the human mind, the reception of these ideas must 
have occupied some amount of time, and the history gives no 
intimation of miraculous haste. 

Much had already been done on the sixth day, in the creation 
of the lower animals, and in the creation of Adam, his location 
and instruction, when the Lord God said, “It is not good that 
the man should be alone. — I will make an helpmeet for him.” 
God knew that he needed a mate; but he, it would seem, did 
not know it, or did not know that none had yet been provided. 
He must be instructed, and made to feel the want which God 
was about to supply. God saw the want already, and intended 
to supply it; but he saw fit to delay the supply, till Adam 
should be prepared to appreciate it. 

He had already “ formed every beast of the field and every 
fowl of the air;” and now he * brought them unto Adam, to 
see what he would call them; and whatsoever Adam called 
every living creature, that was the name thereof. And Adam 
gave names to all cattle, and to the fowl of the air, and to every 
beast of the field; but for Adam, there was not found an help- 
meet for him.” This was not at all for God’s information. He 
knew beforehand what Adam would call every one of them, 
and that there was no fit mate for him among them. God did 
not call them up, one after another, and tell Adam their names. 
Such was not the origin of language. On the contrary, it was 
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Adam that, seeing one of them after another, gave to each its 
name. ‘ And whatsoever Adam called every living creature, 
that was the name thereof.” The name was given so deliber- 
ately, and with such a perception of the qualities of the animal 
named, that it was remembered as belonging to that animal, 
and so became permanent. 


We shall raise no question here, about grizzly bears, and gi- 
raffes, and kangaroos, from the ends of the earth. If any are 
disposed to contend that the phrase, ‘every beast of the field,” 
should be understood to include only such beasts as the original 


writer of the passage understood it to include, be it so, for the 
present. We will not even insist that the term, “ every beast,” 
be pushed to its greatest extent, and that absolutely no land 
animal known to the writer escaped notice and a name, how- 
ever insignificant. But after all deductions for which any 
plausible apology can be offered, the number seen and named 
must have been somewhat large ; and each species must have 
occupied time enough for Adam to act understandingly in giv- 
jng it a name, and for that name to become fixed in the memory 
as associated with that species. 

Nor is this all ; * but for Adam there was not found an help- 
mect for him.”’ The survey was extensive and thorough enough 
to show, that there was not, among the animals yet created, a 
fit mate for Adam. The expression that such an one “ was 
not found,” implies that there had been a search, a looking for 
one. The survey had been such that, had there been one, she 
would have been * found; ” would have been seen and recog- 
nized; and had been such that the failure to find one was no- 
ticed at the end of it. 

Two discoveries which Adam would naturally make in that 
survey, might suggest to him that deficiency. One was, that 
he found no one with whom he could converse. He could ad- 
dress the horse by his name. The horse could hear, know his 
name, and come at his call, but could not reply in words. 
Adam’s instinct of speech, divine impulse, or whatever it was 
that moved him to use words at all, could not be satisfied with 
merely giving names. He needed to converse, and therefore 
needed a companion having, like himself, the power of speech. 
The other was, that he found the other animals in pairs. Each 
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had its mate, of the same specific nature with itself. The equine 
pair were obviously of the same species with each other, of the 
same general form and structure, habits, inclinations, and capaci- 
ties. So were the bovine, the ovine, the porcine, the canine, 
the feline, and all the others. Each had its mate, and was 
better off for having a mate. He alone, of all living creatures, 
was still unmated. If he, like the horse, had a mate of his 
own kind, she would be able to call him by name, and to con- 
verse with him. Such a “help,” and such only, would be 
* meet” for him; and such an one he found did not yet exist. 
We do not assert that this was exactly the process of thought 
in Adam’s mind, because the sacred historian does not inform 
us. But he does inform us that such was the result to which 
his mind was brought, and that he was brought to that result 
by his survey of “all cattle,” and “the fowl of the air,’’ and 
“every beast of the field.” The process, therefore, cannot 
have been essentially different from that which we have de- 
scribed. It must have been a process by which he gained suf- 
ficient knowledge of the lower species of animals, to justify the 
conclusion that there was not, among them all, an helpmeet 
for him.” 

Adam may have had, in the temper and location of the lower 
animals at that time, and in the providential ordering of their 
movements, wonderful facilities for forming a rapid acquaint- 
ance with them. This, the statement that God * brought them 
to Adam, to see what he would call them,” evidently implies. 
But we cannot suppose that they came to him as represented in 
a picture which we have seen, designed for an Illustrated Bible, 
in a long, crowded procession, many abreast, with the giraffe’s 
head projecting far upwards from the dense moving mass, hear- 
ing their names as fast as Adam could utter them, and passing 
on without pause. Such a proceeding could not have given to 
each its permanent name, which thereafter “ was the name 
thereof.” The naming of each must have oceupied time 
enough for Adam to gain such an acquaintance with the ani- 
mal named, that he would know it on its second appearance, 
and for the name to become so fixed in his memory, that it 
would recur to him on again seeing its owner. He must have 
had time to gain such an acquaintance with each species, as to 
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know that it furnished no “ helpmeet for him.” And, whether 
the kangaroo was there or not, the species which passed under 
this deliberate review must have been numerous enough to justify 
his conclusion, that a proper mate for himself had not yet been 
created. Such, it seems to us, is the impression naturally made 
by a thoughtful perusal of the Sacred History ; and it seems to us 
that a careful exegesis, uninfluenced by any preconceived theory, 
only confirms and deepens that impression. And it seems to 
us utterly unimaginable that all this learning and naming could 
have been done in twenty-four hours of modern length ; or 
rather, ina part of the last half of twelve modern hours. No 
one, we are sure, not governed by a supposed necessity of fore- 
ing this passage into harmony with something else, would ever 
think of it. 

After all this, “the Lord God caused a deep sleep to fall 
upon Adam and he slept ;” and during that sleep God made 
a woman; and when he * brought her unto the man,” Adam 
recognized her as of his own species. ** And Adam said, This 
is now bone of my bone, and flesh of my flesh.” The lan- 
guage plainly implies, that he perceived in her, what he had 
looked for in vain and found not to exist among the animals 
previously created, and thus confirms our view of the reason- 
able deliberateness of that survey and naming of the lower 
animals. 

God had now, as stated in Gen. i. 27, created man “ male 
and female.” And then, having both before him, * God blessed 
them, and God said unto them, Be fruitful, and multiply, and 
replenish the earth, and subdue it;” language which would 
now be intelligible, as it would not have been before the creation 
of Eve. He then gave them dominion over the lower animals, 
and the cereals and fruits of the earth for food. And then 
*God saw every thing that he had made, and behold, it was 
very good. And the evening and the morning were the sixth 
day.” The phraseology is peculiar. Previously, he had only 
said of each day’s work, that ‘it was good.’ Now he sees 
“every thing that he had made,” and pronounces it “ good,” 
thus announcing his satisfaction in his finished work. * Thus 
the heavens and the earth were finished, and all the host of 
them.” 


7* 
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Then comes the seventh day, the day of God’s rest, which 
we are not forbidden, but rather encouraged, to regard as still 
continuing. 

But do not the words, ** the evening and the morning were 
the sixth day,” compel us to regard the day of the creation of 
mammals as a common day of twenty-four hours? Not neces- 
sarily. As we have seen already, calling the period of a per- 
son’s life his day, and calling the time occupied by a series of 
connected events the day of those events, or of some prominent 
event among them, is, and always has been everywhere, a natu- 
ral and common metaphor ; so natural, as not to attract notice 
in plain, literal prose. Our Saviour used it, speaking of his 
day, which Abraham rejoiced to see. Its use is common in 
Isaiah, and the other prophets. It is common among our- 
selves. 


And it is common to speak of such a day as having a morn- 


ing and an evening. We speak of one man as in the morning 
of his life, and of another as in the evening of his; in both 
cases, thinking of the man’s life asa day. We speak of * the 
dawn of civilization,” and everybody understands us. We speak, 


too, of the morning, or the dawn, of the Reformation, and of 
Wickliff, or of Huss, as its morning star. We ourselves are 
now living in its day. Geologists speak of a certain class of 
rocks as “the Eocene formation,” meaning, as every Greek 
scholar will perceive from its etymology, the formation that was 
produced at the dawn of the present day of earth’s physical 
history. We do not quote them as authority for the fact, but 
only for the naturalness of the metaphor. 

If, then, the earth’s physical history may be divided into suc- 
cessive periods, each distinguished from the others by a series of 
events characteristic of itself, it is perfectly natural to speak of 
each of these periods as a day, to speak of the day of the crea- 
tion of light; the day of the precipitation of water from the 
atmosphere ; the day of the upheaval of mountains, which might 
also be called the day, the commencement of vegetation ; the 
day of the sun and moon ; the day of aquatic life, —or, perhaps, 
as it included birds, that float in the air, the day of floating life ; 
the day of terrestrial life, or of mammalia; and finally, the day 
of God’s rest. And it is perfectly natural to think and speak 


unstack: 
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of each of those days as having its morning and its evening, or 
its evening and its morning, — for one arrangement of the parts 
of the day is just as natural as the other. It is merely a matter 
of habit, unless, as some suppose, the Hebrew order arose from 
the fact that the first day’s work began with darkness and ended 
with light. However that may have been, we know that the 
Hebrews considered the day as ended when the day’s work was 
done, and the night as a part of the day for the labors of which 
its rest was preparatory; which was just as natural as our 
habit of connecting the night with the day from the labors of 
which it gives us rest. The order is immaterial. Evening and 
morning, or morning and evening, or, when we wish to speak 
with more poetic force, * night, noon-tide, and morn,” make up 
one entire day; and the phrase seems to be used, in the first 
chapter of Genesis, merely as a formal announcement that the 
day just spoken of was completed. ‘ The evening and the 
morning were the third day,” means merely that the day of 
mountain upheavals and of the origin of vegetation had fully 
passed. Its work was done, surveyed, and pronounced * good.” 
To some, perhaps, this meaning may be more obvious in a 
strictly literal translation of the Hebrew — ‘and evening was, 
and morning was, the third day ;” especially as the Hebrew 
preterite may be used for the perfect or pluperfect tense. 

Nor does this view of the meaning of the word day, at all 
impair the certainty of the meaning of the language of inspira- 
tion. We know that * the last day, that great day of the feast,” 
when * Jesus stood and cried” to the multitude, was a common 
day of twenty-four hours; and we know equally well, that the 
“day ” of Christ, which Abraham * rejoiced to see,” was not 
such a day, but included at least the whole term of his public 
ministry on earth. And so in all other cases; though some 
may require more attention to the context than others. Or if 
in any case the context does not determine the question, it will 
be found that in that case its determination is of no importance. 

We are at perfect liberty, therefore, to learn from the con- 
text, whether the sixth day of creation, the day of the creation 
of mammals, was a day of twenty-four hours, or a longer term, 
comprising a certain series of events. Let us then briefly re- 
view the work of that day, and judge whether it seems, from 
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the inspired history, all to have been done within the compass 
of twenty-four hours. 

1. Some thousands of species of terrestrial animals were crea- 
ted. They may have all been brought into existence in full 
maturity, by one divine word, in a moment of time; but the 
expression, * Let the earth bring forth the living creature after 
his kind,” naturally suggests the idea of a process, analogous to 
generation, gradual development and birth. And as the whole 
work of creation was by successive acts, beginning with formless 
vacuity and ascending in regular gradation to the most perfect 
forms, it is natural to suppose that the creation of the land 
animals began with the less perfect, and advanced by a regular 
gradation to the more perfect ; especially as we know that man, 
the most perfect of them, was created last. 

2. There was a pause, a survey, and an announcement that 
what had been made * was good.” 

3. Adam was created, a male without his female. 

4. Adam was placed in the garden of Eden, and instructed 
“to dress it and to keep it, pot to live on its fruits, but to 
abstain from the tree of the knowledge of good and evil.” 
Doubtless, he was made to understand, in some degree, what 
dressing and keeping the garden would need; which implies 
some knowledge of its various forms of vegetable life, and their 
liabilities to injury or deterioration when neglected. The gar- 
den was his home and field of labor, but it is not said that he 
was confined to it, so that he might not, when at leisure and 
a walk beyond its limits. 

- He became acquainted with the lower animals; so ac- 
eimad as to give to each species a name, which was remem- 
bered as the name of animals of that species. ‘The whole num- 
ber of species was several thousands ; and if he did not actually 
see and name every species, without exception, he saw so many 
of them, and gained such a knowledge of them, as to justify the 
conclusion, that there was not, among them all, such a mate for 
“* as he needed. 

. Eve was created, and brought to Adam. He recognized 
nos as a creature of his own species, a * help, meet for him,” 
such as he had not found among the lower animals. 

7. Having created man, “ male and female,’ God blessed 
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them, and bade them * be fruitful, and multiply, and replenish 
the earth, and subdue it.” He gave them dominion over all 
the lower animals, and assigned to them the cereals and fruits 
of the earth as their food. He informed them that the lower 
animals were to live on the grasses and other herbage. 

8. God took a survey of his whole work of creation, and 
pronounced it “ very good.” 

% The work of the day was now ended. “The evening 
had been, and the morning had been, the sixth day.” 

No one will question the competency of Omnipotence, if In- 
finite Wisdom demanded it, to bring all these things to pass in 
an hour, or a minute. But, if we rigidly abstain from begging 
the question, by assuming that * day,” in this place, means just 
twenty-four hours, there is nothing in the inspired account 
which indicates haste, or even any special rapidity of action. 
The impression naturally made by the record is, that all was 
done calmly and deliberately. No act seems to have been hur- 
ried, for the sake of saving time, and getting the whole done 
by a pre-appointed hour. On the contrary, every act, either of 
God or man, seems to have occupied all the time that could be 
in any way desirable for its performance. The inspired history 
of the things done, makes on our mind the impression of a 
period much longer than that of a single revolution of the 
earth on its axis. That * day,” in this passage, does not mean 
a single period of twenty-four hours, seems to us just as plainly 
taught by the context, as it does where Christ said, “ Abraham 
rejoiced to see my day.” 

If this is true of the sixth day, it is obviously true of each 
of the other days of creation. And thus, by an interpretation 


which Scripture itself teaches, we place “ the Mosaic Cosmog- 


ony” entirely beyond the reach of any assault which geology, 
or any kindred science, can possibly make. The Mosaic 
“days,” interpreted by the context, give those sciences time 
enough, not only for all their legitimate purposes, but for all 
the wild vagaries in which they may please to disport them- 
selves. Each of those days is a period occupied by a certain 
connected series of events, and includes the time occupied by 
that series, be it longer or shorter. 
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ARTICLE VI. 
MRS. STOWE’S RECENT NOVELS. 


Agnes of Sorrento. By Mrs. Harrier Bercner Srower, au- 
thor of ** Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” “ The Minister’s Wooing,” 
&e. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1862. 

The Pearl of Orr's Island, a Story of the Coast of Maine. By 


. 


Mrs. Harrier Beecuer Srowe, author of * Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin,” * The Minister’s Wooing,” &e. Boston: Ticknor 


& Fields. 1862. : 


Mrs. Stowe has long since vindicated her right to a place 
among the most brilliant female writers of America ; nay, she 
has given unmistakable evidence of possessing more than talent 
— genius ; that as yet undefined and perhaps undefinable qual- 
ity which stamps all its creations with its own inimitable like- 
ness ; an impalpable influence almost beyond the sphere of con- 
sciousness, that takes up the naked, new-born thought, and 
clothes it with beauty and grace and power. 

In reviewing the novels the titles of which we have given, we 
do not intend any comparison of them with that which is the 
author’s acknowledged masterpiece — “ Uncle ‘Tom’s Cabin.” 
They resemble it only as a broad, quiet river resembles a flash- 
ing torrent. There may be a rainbow above the torrent, and 
dark, sullen depths beneath the river’s placid smile. 

Agnes of Sorrento is a story of Italian life in the fifteenth 
century. Agnes, the heroine, is introduced to us as an orange- 
seller in the streets of Sorrento, but though her garb and occu- 
pation are those of a peasant, there is a mixture of gentle blood 
in her veins, which betrays itself in her delicate organization, 
both physical and mental. She is an unworldly, exceptional 
creature, such as Mrs. Stowe usually selects for a heroine ; in 
strong contrast to her grandmother, a keen sagacious old woman 
whose life is devoted to guarding her fragile treasure. Agnes 
has been educated a strict Romanist, and has, as the Mother 
Theresa and her nuns at the neighboring convent are fond of 
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saying, a * vocation” for a religious life, which she is only kept 
from following by the entreaties of her grandmother, who has 
already selected “a reputable, middle-aged blacksmith” as a 
husband for her darling. Each is waiting for the conversion of 
the other to her favorite scheme. Meantime Agnes is accosted 
one evening, at her orange-stand, by a mielies who has been 
strongly fascinated by her beauty, ‘whose sad and handsome 
face, and earnest entreaties to be remembered in her prayers, 
make a reciprocal impression upon the unsophisticated maiden. 
Taking his request in good faith, and having reason to believe 
that he is a wanderer from the true church, and consequently 
in danger of eternal perdition, she enters with the whole energy 
of her enthusiastic nature upon the work of saving his soul by 
her prayers. The cavalier, who is a banished prince of the 
House of Sorelli, a follower of Savonarola, and a captain of 
banditti, seizes ever Vv opportunity to gain a moment’s conversa- 
tion with Agnes, and to assure her of his honorable love. 
Warned against him, however, both by her watchful grand- 
mother and her confessor, to whom as a good Romanist, she 
had told everything, she is tortured by doubt and anxiety, 
though, viewing herself as the bride of the church, she is un- 
willing to admit the mingling of any earthly love, with her 
desires for Agostino’s salvation. The conflict increases — she 
meditates long and deeply upon the sufferings of the lost, and 
the representations of them which are made to her drive her 
almost to despair. She is harassed also, on the one hand by 
the importunity of the cavalier, united with the pleadings of 
an awakening love in her own heart, and on the other by the 
denunalathane: of her confessor (who is himself madly in love 
with Agnes), of eternal wrath upon both their souls if she 
should turn aside from her * vocation” to an earthly marriage. 
Feeling herself condemned by every emotion of a love which 
she looks upon as sinful, and failing to subdue it by the com- 
mon methods of penance, she undertakes a pilgrimage to Rome, 
accompanied by her reluctant grandmother who fears the loss 
of their orange crop in consequence of this “ freak,” and 
‘whose ambition for position and treasure in the spiritual 
world is of a very moderate cast.” After various adventures, 
Agnes arrives at the Holy City, watched over by Agostino, 
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who well knows the dangers to which her youth and beauty 
will expose her. There he rescues her from the grasp of the 
Borgias, to whose infernal passions she had nearly fallen a victim, 
and finally succeeds in convincing her, by the help of what she 
has seen in the Papal palace, and by the counsels of an uncle 
who has been her chief comforter in all her troubles, that lawful 
wedlock is as favorable to the development of piety as a convent 
life. She has previously been discovered by a noble relative, 
and thus reclaiming her rank and position, she marries Agostino, 
and lives and dies a pious princess. 

_ Some of the best delineated characters in this book are those 
of which, as being least essential to the plot, we have spoken 
most briefly in this short résumé. The Father Francesco, par- 
ticularly, is drawn with a skilful and truthful hand. He has 
gone through that process of transformation, so common in the 
Romish church, from a debauchee to a friar, and though really 
devout, and believing himself dead to the world, the sight of 
the gentle Agnes, in contrast with the coarser natures with 
which he has chiefly to deal, awakens in him emotions of whose 
character he at length becomes fearfully conscious. His strug- 
gles with himself are graphically portrayed, and he is made to 
show with terrible distinctness, the unholiness of that rule which 
forbids the development of the purest and deepest social affee- 
tions. We give an extract. Father Francesco has passed the 
day in fasting and solitude, trying to root out from his soul the 
earthly love which is every day becoming more deeply fastened 
there: 


“Tt was now golden evening, and on the square, flat roof of the con- 


vent, which, high perched on a crag, overlooked: the bay, one might 
observe a dark figure slowly pacing backward and forward. It is 
Father Francesco ; and as he walks up and down, one could see by 
his large, bright, dilated eye, by the vivid red spot on either sunken 
cheek, and by the nervous energy of his movements, that he is in the 
very height of some mental crisis — in that state of placid extase in 
which the subject supposes himself perfectly calm, because every nerve 
is screwed to the highest point of tension, and can vibrate no more. 

“ What oceans had that day rolled over him, and swept him, as one 
may see a little boat rocked on the capricious surges of the Mediterra- 
nean! Were, then, all his strivings and agonies in vain? Did he 
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love this woman with an earthly love ? Was he jealous of the thought 
of a future husband? Was it a tempting demon that said to him, 
‘Lorenzo Sforza might have shielded this treasure from the profana- 
tion of lawless violence, from the brute gra:p of an inappreciative 
peasant, but Father Francesco cannot’? There was a moment when 
his whole being vibrated with a perception of what a marriage bond 
might have been, that was indeed a sacrament, and that bound together 
two pure and loyal souls who gave life and courage to each other in all 
holy purposes and heroic deeds ; and he almost feared he had cursed 
his vows — those awful vows at whose remembrance his inmost soul 
shivered at every nerve.” 


And again, after other equally fruitless conflicts with this 
overmastering passion : 


“Panting and breathless he fell upon his knees before the crucifix, 
and, bowing his head in his hands, fell forward upon the floor — as a 
spent wave melts at the foot of a rock, so all his strength passed away, 


and he lay in a kind of insensibility, a state in which, though con- 
sciously existing, he had no farther control over his thoughts and 
feclings. In that state of dreamy exhaustion his mind seemed like a 
mirror, which, without vitality or will of its own, simply lies still and 
reflects the objects that may pass over it — as clouds sailing in the 
heavens cast their images, one after another on the glassy floor of a 
waveless sea, so the scenes of his former life drifted in vivid pictures 
athwart his memory. He saw his father’s palace — the wide, cool 
marble halls, the gardens resounding with the voices of falling waters. 
Ile saw the fair face of his mother, and played with the jewels upon 
her hands. He saw again the picture of himself, in all the flush of 
youth and health, clattering on horseback through the streets of Flor- 
ence with troops of gay young friends, now dead to him as he to them. 
IIe saw himself in the bowers of gay ladies, whose golden hair, 
lustrous eyes, and siren wiles came back shivering and trembling in 
the waters of memory in a thousand undulating reflections. These 
were wild revels, orgies such as Florence remembers with shame to this 
day. ‘There was intermingled the turbulent din of arms, the haughty 
passion, the sudden provocation, the swift revenge. And then came 
the awful hour of conviction, the face of that wonderful man whose 
preaching had stirred all souls; and then those fearful days of penance, 
that darkness of the tomb, that dying to the world, those solemn vows, 
and the fearful struggles by which they had been followed. ‘Oh, my 
God!’ he said, ‘is it all in vain? so many prayers? so many strug- 
gles ? and shall I fail of salvation at last?’ He seemed to himself as 
VOL. Ill. — NO. XIII. 8 
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a swimmer, who, having exhausted his last gasp of strength in reach- 
ing the shore, is suddenly lifted up on a cruel wave, and drawn back 
into the deep. There seemed nothing for him but to fold his arms and 
sink. 

“ For he felt no strength now to resist ; he felt no wish to conquer; 
he only prayed that he might lie there and die. It seemed to him 
that the love which possessed him and tyrannized over his very being 
was a doom—a curse sent upon him by some malignant fate, with 
whose power it was vain to struggle. He detested his work, he de- 
tested his duties, he loathed his vows, and there was not a thing in his 
whole future to which he looked forward otherwise than with the ex- 
treme of aversion, except one, to which he clung with a bitter and 
defiant tenacity —the spiritual guidance of Agnes. Guidance! he 
laughed aloud in the bitterness of his soul as he thought of this. He 
was her guide, her confessor: to him she was bound to reveal every 
change of feeling ; and this love that he too well perceived rising in 
her heart for another — he would wring from her own confessions the 
means to repress and circumyent it. If she could not be his, he might 
at least prevent her from belonging to any other; he might at least 
keep her always within the sphere of his spiritual authority. Had he 
not a right to do this ? had he not a right to cherish an evident voea- 
tion; a right to reclaim her from the embrace of an excommunicated 
infidel, and present her as a chaste bride at the altar of the Lord ? 
Perhaps when that was done, when an irrevocable barrier should sep- 
arate her from all possibility of earthly love, when the awful marriage 
vow should have been spoken which should seal her heart for heaven 
alone, he might recover some of the blessed calm which her influence 
once brought over him, and these wild desires might cease, and these 
feverish pulses be still.” 


There are many more fine passages in the chapters devoted 
to Father Francesco, which, had we space, we would gladly 
copy as examples of a clear and nervous style that is not too 
common among female writers. As a contrast to this highly 


wrought character — Mrs. Stowe loves strong contrasts — we 
have a pleasant portraiture of Agnes’s uncle, Antonio, also a 
monk but of a very different temperament from Father Fran- 
cesco. <A painter, and employing his art in the service of relig- 
ion, he sees a holy significance in every tree and flower, and 
lives in his work. ‘ Happy! child, am I not?” he exclaims 
to Agnes. ‘ Do I not walk the earth in a dream of bliss, and 
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see the footsteps of my most blessed Lord and his dear Mother 
on every rock and hill? I see the flowers rise up in clouds to 
adore them. What am I, unworthy sinner, that such grace is 
granted me? Often I fall on my face before the humblest 
flower where my dear Lord hath written his name, and confess 
I am unworthy the honor of copying his sweet handiwork.” 
The good monk can fight, however, as well as paint ; for later 
we find him defending his master, Savonarola, at Florence, side 
by side with Agostino. Mrs. Stowe’s eulogies of Savonarola 
scem to us somewhat extravagant to say the least. His por- 
trait is sketched con amore, and with a free hand. 

We shall have occasion to return to the principal personages 
of this story, by and by. Its finishing is careful in the select- 
ness of its diction and the unity of its design. We think, 
however, that the writer mistakes in attempting foreign sub- 
jects. Somebody has said that all the Madonnas of the Raphael 
school are only pretty Italian maidens, quite innocent of Israel- 
itish features. So Mrs. Stowe’s Italians are only so many of 
her own countrymen and women in a foreign costume. She 
never gets away from her native soil, though elaborating her 
pictures of Italian skies and moonlights at times to a really 
painful particularity. This is a blemish. It allows itself to 
run on into a wordy descriptiveness which is not natural, but 


seems to have been wrought out from a sense of duty to her 
new situations. 


The Pearl of Orr's Island is a story of more home-like 
scenes, but differs not widely in its actors. Moses Pennel 
bears a striking likeness to Agostino Sarelli, while Agnes and 
Mara have a truly sisterly resemblance, and the four continu- 
ally remind us of James Mervyn and Mary Scudder in the 
* Minister's Wooing.” On the coast of Maine, im a humble 
Puritan home, we find a pale, spiritual creature, whose * dark 
inquiring eyes” have always a look of wistful longing ; who, 
had she lived in Italy instead of New England, would have 
had an equal * vocation” with Agnes of Sorrento. A child 
of sorrow, prematurely cast upon the shores of life, and bap- 
tized before the dead, solemn faces of a shipwrecked father and 
a grief-stricken mother, she is like a flower growing in the 
shadow of a tomb. The fragile child is tenderly reared in the 
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home of her grandfather, Zephaniah Pennel, and presently 
finds a playfellow in a little boy, floated ashore in the arms of 
his dead mother from a vessel wrecked upon the coast, who is 
also adopted by the Pennels. He is in all respects the reverse 
of Mara. Bold, high-spirited, and full of life, yet withal of a 
selfish nature, he receives as a right the generous, self-forgetful 
affection of Mara. She is made to give, he to receive. The 
very unlikeness of the two draws them closer together in their 
childhood, and after some transient wavering on the part of 
Moses in later years, they aie betrothed. But Mara’s life is 
nearly spent. Her lover returns from a voyage to find her a 
pale and fading shadow, and her last days are passed in endeay- 
ors to soothe his despair and bitterness into resignation. Mara’s 
dearest friend, Sally Kittridge, transformed by her influence 
from a hoydenish coquette into a cheerful, hopeful woman, be- 
comes at length, according to Mara’s hope and expectation, the 
wife of Moses, and the story, following approved usage, closes 
with a wedding. 

The Pearl of Orr's Island seems to us written with much 
less care than * Agnes of Sorrento” ; though there is a peculiar 
charm in this author’s delineations of New England life, which 
will render the book possibly more popular than its companion. 
It is pleasant to miss from both these novels the long theological 
disquisitions which interrupt the narrative in * The Minister's 
Wooing.” 

Mrs. Stowe’s writings, though open to criticism in her paint- 
ing of natural scenery, have many delicious bits of this still life 
of sea and shore, and forest and mountain-wilds. She is freer 
than most authors who write so much, from frequently recurring 
phases and pet adjectives, and there is an evident sympathy on 
her part with much which she describes, that awakens a corre- 
sponding emotion in the reader. ‘Take, for instance, this pic- 
ture of Sorrento : 


“The town of Sorrento overhangs the sea, skirting along rocky 
shores, which, hollowed here and there into picturesque grottoes, and 
fledged with a wild plumage of brilliant flowers and trailing vines, 
descends in steep precipices to the water. Along the shelly beach at 
the bottom, one can wander to look out on the loveliest prospect in the 
world. Vesuvius rises with its two peaks softly clouded in blue and 
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purple mists, which blend with its ascending vapors ; Naples and the 
adjoining villages at its base, gleaming in the distance like a fringe of 


pearls on a regal mantle. Nearer by, the picturesque rocky shores of 
the island of Capri seem to pulsate through the dreamy, shifting mists 
that veil its sides; and the sea shimmers and glitters like the neck of 
a peacock, with an iridescent mingling of colors ; the whole air is a 
glorifying medium, rich in prismatic hues of enchantment.” 


By a not less potent spell we are transported to a far differ- 
ent scene. It is on the coast of Maine: 


“The scenery of the road along which the two were riding, was 
wild and bare. Only savins and mulleins, with their dark pyramids 
or white spires of velvet leaves, diversified the sandy wayside ; but out 
at sea was a wide sweep of blue, reaching far out to the open ocean, 
which lay rolling, tossing, and breaking into white caps of foam in the 
bright sunshine.” . . . “There might be seen in the distance the blue 
Kennebec, sweeping out towards the ocean through its picturesque, 
rocky shores, decked with cedars and other dusky evergreens, which 
were illuminated by the orange and flame-colored tints of the Indian 
summer. Ilere and there scarlet creepers swung long, trailing gar- 
lands over the faces of the dark rock, and fringes of golden-rod above, 
swayed with the brisk-blowing wind that was driving the blue waters 
seaward, in face of the up-coming ocean tide —a conflict which caused 
them to rise in great foam-crested waves.” 


We give one more extract of this kind — Rome and the 
Campagna : 


“A vision rises before us from the land of shadows. We see a 
wide plain, miles and miles in extent, rolling in soft billows of green, 
and girded on all sides by blue mountains, whose silver crests, gleam- 
ing in the setting sunlight, tell that the winter yet lingers on their tops 
though spring has decked all the plain. So silent, so lonely, so fair is 
this waving expanse with its guardian mountains, it might be some 
wild solitude, an American prairie, or Asiatic steppe, but that in the 
midst thereof, on some billows of rolling land, we discern a city, som- 
bre, quaint, and old; a city of dreams and mysteries; a city of the 
living and the dead.” . . . “ The tender light pours up streets dark 
and ill-paved, into noisome dens called houses, where the peasantry 
of to-day vegetate in contented subservience. It illuminates many ¢ 
dingy court-yard where the moss is green on the walls, and gurgling 
fountains fall into quaint old sculptured basins. It lights up the gor- 
geous palaces of Rome’s modern princes, built with stones wrenched 
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from ancient ruins. It streams through a wilderness of churches, each 
with its tolling prayer-bell, and steals through painted windows into 
the dazzling confusion of pictured and gilded glories that glitter and 
gleam from roof and wall within. And it goes, too, across the Tiber, 
up the filthy and noisome ghetto, where, hemmed in by ghostly super- 
stition, the sons of Israel are growing up without vital day, like wan, 
white plants in cellars; and the black, mournful obelisks of the ey- 
presses in the villas around, it touches with a solemn glory. ‘The cas- 
tle of St. Angelo looks like a great translucent luminous orb, and the 
statues of saints and apostles on the top of Saint John Lateran, glow as 
if made of living fire, and seem to stretch out glorified hands of wel- 
come to the pilgrims that are approaching the Holy City across the 
soft, palpitating sea of green that lies stretched, like a misty veil, 
around it.” 

The persenages of Mrs. Stowe’s novels have a marked dis- 
tinctness and definiteness of outline. Were the names of all 
the characters in the story suppressed, one could never confound 
them, so strong is the individuality of each. There are great 
similarities between her books, as we have said — so great, we 
think, as to fatigue the reader with the continual reproduction 
of the same types; but in the same book you will find no inter- 
change of characters ; each is sufficient to itself, and its actings 
are regulated with a logical severity that reminds one of Swit. 
We remember but one exception to this rule— it is the Rev. 
Theophilus Sewell, in * The Pearl of Orr’s Island” ; a charac- 
ter not drawn with the author’s usual steadiness of hand; an 
anomalous compound of mirth and sanctimoniousness, of senti- 
ment and selfish prudence. 

But as to the types themselves: a mind as fertile as Mrs. 
Stowe’s does not elaborate again and again the same ideas, 
for want of others upon which to work. And we have 
abundant evidence that in all her writings, the aim is not 
simply to amuse for a passing hour, but also, and chiefly, to 
scatter some seed-thoughts that may be quickened into life 
and growth. That the novelist has a power (the greater 
perhaps because it is an indirect one) and a responsibility in 
this direction, will not be questioned. There is hardly a prom- 
inent topic in politics or religion that has not, within the last 
few years, invoked the aid of fiction, and fought battles in 
its disguise. The religious novel, especially, has become an 
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element in our literature, as a convenient medium for the enun- 
ciation of opinions or of doubts, of which a more formal state- 
ment might have its embarrassments. 

Mrs. Stowe’s novels, as to their religious tone, represent 
what it is fashionable to call the “ progressive” system ; or less 
politely and ambiguously, the exaltation of reason. It is not a 
new system however ; there is not a winding of that path which 
has not been traced by previous adventurers, who, like Bunyan’s 
Pilgrim, have found it ‘ easier going out of the way when they 
are in, than going in when they are out.” We beg the reader 
to notice the charac ‘ter of Mrs. Stowe’s Christians. They are, 
almost without exception, either born with a vocation” for re- 
ligion, seeing so clearly by intuition as to need no external light 
of doctrine, or they are unshapely stones, which, though the 
Lord may find a place for them in some corner of his spiritual 
temple, are chiefly “ occasions to fall” in the present dispensa- 
tion. The representation of Christianity in the Lord’s professed 
people, with the exception of the constitutionally holy, such as 
Mary Scudder, Agnes of Sorrento, and Mara Lincoln, is stern 
and unlovely. Strong, impulsive souls like James Mervyn, and 
Moses Pennel, and Captain Kittridge are repelled by it ; and 
if they are brought at last to “subscribe to be the Lord’s,” it 
is by some extraordinary means, and in spite of the obstacles 
which ministers and church members have thrown in their 
path. 

Now we say that this is not a fair representation of Chris- 
tianity. That there are shining souls, apparently “ sanctified 
from the womb,” and seeming as if placed here to show us the 
possibilities of Christianized humanity, we record with gratitude 
and joy. And we by no means obiect to an exposure of the 
formalism and cant which too often deform a religious profes- 
sion. But surely not the greater part of the wena followers 
of Christ are comprised in these two classes. There are healthy 
souls not a few, who add to a definite, and possibly * old-fash- 
ioned” theological belief, a charity clear and comprehensive ; 
who, though they may not be able to understand all God’s 
ways, do not, therefore, pronounce them unreasonable, but are 
content to wait in well-doing, for a larger knowledge in a higher 
life. But it is not the good fortune of Mrs. Stowe’s s “inquiring 
souls,” to meet with these. 
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The special stone of stumbling to many of the more im- 
portant actors in her imaginary world, is the doctrine of eternal 
punishment for sins committed here. Again and again does she 
return to this point, and hover about it as if it possessed a sort 
of fascination for her. It is the inevitable spectre of ‘ The 
Minister’s Wooing,” appalling the tender heart of Mary Seud- 
der, and almost driving to despair the strong-minded Mrs. 
Mervyn. And Agnes of Sorrento is tortured by the same 
dreadful vision. 


“ Ages before, beneath those very skies that smiled so sweetly over 
her, amid the bloom of lemon and citron, and the perfume of jasmine 
and rose, the gentlest of old Italian souls lad dreamed and wondered 
what might be the unknown future of the dead, and learning |is les- 
son from the glorious skies and gorgeous shores which witnessed how 
magnificent a Being had given existence to man, had recorded his 
hopes of man’s future in the words — Aut beatus, aut nihil; but, sin- 
gular to tell, the religion which brought with it all human tenderness 
and pities —the hospital for the sick, the refuge for the orphan and 
the enfranchisement of the slave —this religion brought also the 
news of the eternal, hopeless, living torture of the great majority of 
mankind, past and present. ‘Tender spirits, like that of Dante, car- 
ried this awful mystery as a secret and unexplained anguish ; saints 
wrestled with God, and wept over it; but still the awful fact remained, 
spite of church and sacrament, that the gospel was, in effect, to the 
majority of the human race, not the glad tidings of salvation, but the 
sentence of unmitigable doom.” . . . “ The first teachers of Christian- 
ity in Italy read the Gospels by the light of those fiendish fires which 
consumed their fellows. Daily made familiar with the scorching, the 
searing, the racking, the devilish ingenuities of torture, they trans- 
ferred them to the future hell of the torturers. The sentiment within 
us which asserts eternal justice and retribution was stimulated to a 
kind of madness by that first baptism of fire and blood, and expanded 
the grave and simple warnings of the Gospel into a lurid poetry of 
physical torture. Hence when Christianity brought multiplied forms 
of mercy into the world, it failed for many centuries to humanize the 
savage forms of justice, and rack and wheel, fire and faggot were the 
modes by which human justice aspired to a faint imitation of what 
divine justice was supposed to extend through eternity.” 

“ But it is remarkable to observe the power of individual minds to 
draw out of the popular religious ideas of their country only those 
elements which suit themselves, and to drop others from their thought. 
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As a bee can extract pure honey from the blossoms of some plants 
whose leaves are poisonous, so some souls can nourish themselves only 
with the holier and more etherial parts of popular belief. 

“ Agnes had hitherto dwelt only on the cheering and joyous features 
of her faith; her mind loved to muse on the legends of saints and 
angels and the glories of paradise, which with a secret buoyancy, she 
hoped to be the lot of every one she saw.” 


From these eestatic dreams she is aroused by the eternal dan- 
ger in which, they tell her, stands a soul she loves. 

The ever-suggested question is, * Was all this torture neces- 
sary to be endured?’ Might not the “cheering and joyous 
features of the faith ” be profitably dwelt on to the exclusion of 
all the hard and terrible doctrines which — such is the implica- 
tion — render Christianity so unattractive, and its professors so 
austere ? 

Truly, the doctrine of eternal punishment, even in the “ grave 
and simple” gospel utterances of it is awfully appalling. Fig- 
urative though the terms may be, yet a figure is always less 
than the reality it represents, and how could a more terrible 
retribution be shadowed forth than by “ the worm that never 
dies,” and * the fire that is not quenched?” What is the neces- 
sity of this fearful future for lost souls it is not our province to 
inquire. But is there not a consciousness in every rightly judg- 
ing soul, that sin committed against infinite love, demands a 
corresponding penalty? Were there not, however, such a con- 
sciousness, the testimony of revelation is sufficient. Again and 
again has the attempt been made to soften down, or explain 
away a doctrine so fatal to carnal peace, so terrible to the plead- 
ings of natural affection, but with how little success church 
history shows. Through the ages of the church’s existence — 
by Romanist and Protestant alike — it has been incorporated in 
her belief. Exegetical skill has from time to time labored to 
affix another meaning to the awful words of Scripture ; theo- 
logical acumen has exhausted its utmost power upon them, and 
failing, resorted to the denial, partial or total, of the inspiration 
of the Bible, as the only refuge from a recognition of their fear- 
ful import. The renunciation of this doctrine is not unfrequent- 
ly the first step in the descent to infidelity. 

At the present day there is a revival of this old error under 
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many forms, some of which have been already noticed in the 
pages of this Review. It is creeping into our current literature, 
and attacking many youthful minds in the garb of fiction. 
Some of our best writers evince the symptoms of its insidious 
poison, and perhaps unconsciously to themselves, are doing 
much to spread its influence. Among these, we cannot but 
feel, is the gifted author of the ‘ Minister's Wooing” and 
* Agnes of Sorrento.” 

We have already spoken of the enlarged sphere and _ propor- 
tionate responsibilities of the novelist of the present day. With 
the removal of much of the ancient prejudice against fiction, 
comes the noble opportunity to the Christian writer, to occupy 
this field for Christ, not with an ostentatious parade of theo- 
logical learning, not with * doubtful disputations,” but with a 
eandid exhibition of Christianity in daily life and practice. We 
had looked for Mrs. Stowe to be the great Christian novelist of 
America. The beginning of her literary career surely war- 
ranted such an expectation. We sorrowfully confess that we 
have been disappointed. 





ARTICLE VII. 
RICHARD DE BURY. 


Tue age of Edward'III. witnessed the first great struggle 
of the English mind for intellectual and spiritual freedom. — It 
was the bright dawn, that, though soon overspread with dark 
clouds, announced the approaching day. Wakened to a new 
life, the English mind put forth its energies in all directions: in 
politics, in war, in literature, and in religious reform. The 
Saxon portion of the nation now obtained a full recognition of 
its civil rights. The distinction of Saxon and Norman dis- 
appears from British law. The French language is dropped in 
the courts, and there was henceforth an English language and 
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an English nation. The result of this equalization of orders, 
like that of the patricians and plebeians at Rome, was hardly 
less marked in the rise of a genuine national sentiment, and in 
the vigorous display of English power. English yeoman and 
English knight won equal honors at Cressy and Poictiers ; and 
English pride ran not higher upon the overthrow of the Span- 
ish armada, or after Trafalgar, than at the meeting of Eng- 
land’s king and queen—one returning from the north, and the 
other from the south, each with a captive king. 

This awakened life was not content with the achievement of 
political rights and trophies upon the battle-field. Students by 
thousands flocked to the Universities. Men began to question 
and to debate in Parliament upon the assumptions of the Papal 
See ; and when the thirty years’ arrears of tribute promised by 
King John, was demanded of the sovereign returned victor 
from France, little was lacking that the English Reformation 
should have been at once effected by Act of Parliament without 
the scandalous excesses of a Henry VIII. 


The age had its representative men, each moving in a sphere 


by himself, while illustrating an important field in the course of 
human thought and progress ; in arms and chivalry, Edward, 
the Black Prince ; in letters and as the father of English poe- 
try, Geotlrey Chaucer ; in the church, the father of the Eng- 
lish Reformation, whose arguyaents were the reliance of Ed- 
ward, when refusing the obnoxious tribute, whose words were 
quoted in behalf of civil and religious liberty in the House of 
Lords, John de Wycliffe; and in a somewhat humbler position, 
yet not less illustrative of the awakened thougnt and the repre- 
sentative of the learning and the scholarship possible at that 
time, Richard de Bury. 

The particulars here noted of him are derived from an Amer- 
ican edition of his famous work * Philobiblon,” prepared for the 
press, as a labor of love and respect, by Samuel Hand of Al- 
bany. Ile was born at Bury St. Edmunds in 1287, of a re- 
spectable family of Norman descent, and educated at Oxford. 
Here his brilliant reputation as a scholar and a gentleman 
attracted the notice of the king, who made him tutor to his son, 
the Prince of Wales, afterwards Edward III. On the latter’s 
accession to the throne, his tutor was remembered by appoint- 
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ments to several important offices about his person. In 1330, 
he was sent as ambassador to the Holy See, with a highly com- 
mendatory letter from the king. He was soon after made 
Bishop of Durham, and later was called to act as Treasurer, and 
then as Lord Chancellor of the realm. These offices he re- 
signed as soon as the condition of public affairs would allow, 
and he returned to his duties as bishop, and to his books, which 
he seemed to have valued almost above life itself. His frequent 
journeys upon the continent, his wide acquaintance with the 
leading men of other countries as well as of his own, enabled 
him to gratify his love of books, as few men of his time could 
do. And the wonder is, that with his public employments, he 
had leisure to read them. But the “ Philobiblon’’ —a treatise 
on the love of books as the name indicates, with a mixture of 
personal incident, enough to make it well-nigh an autobiography 
— shows that his love was not simply for the sake of possession, 
but that he might make himself master of their contents. 

This little work, written in very respectable for medieval 
Latin, shows his acquaintance and familiarity with a wide range 
of classic authors — sufficient to do honor to modern scholarship, 
while his frequent quotations and allusions to the Scriptures, 
show him to have been a careful and constant reader of the 
sacred volume. We must confess to a great admiration of the 
man, of his attainments, and of his truly Christian and schol- 
arly spirit. His censures upon the ignorance and vicious habits 
of the Romish clergy, are dealt out with no sparing hand, and 
furnish ample proof of the necessity of the reform which men 
like Langlande and Wycliffe so earnestly insisted on. He held 
however much the same place in the Reformation attempted by 
Wyclitte, that Erasmus held in the one effected by Luther. 
Both saw clearly the need of reform, and the general corruption 
of their times; both were eminent scholars, and both preferred 
their ease and the enjoyment of their favorite pursuits to an 
earnest grappling with the trials and difficulties that beset the 
path of the radical reformer. 

The American edition of the ** Philobiblon”’ consists of but two 
hundred and thirty copies ; thirty on large paper. It contains 
the original Latin on one page, and on the opposite, an English 
translation made in 1832 by John B. Ingles, in a small 12mo. 
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volume. Save this translation which seems to be very rare, 
and another in French, the work has not been in print before 
since the year 1600. Previously to this the work had gone 
through five editions, beginning with one at Cologne in 1473, 
the second at Spire in 1483, then two editions at Paris in 1500. 
In 15%) it was first printed at Oxford, and the following year 
in London. A few copies in MSS. are to be found in the great 
libraries in England and on the Continent. The American 
edition is enriched not only by the notes contributed by the 
American editor, but also by notes and an introduction of these 
parts, biographical, bibliographical, and critical, from the French 
translation of M. Cocheéres, published in 1856. 


A few extracts will illustrate the spirit of the work. From 
the first chapter, ‘on the commendation of wisdom, and of 
books in which wisdom dwelleth” : 


“In books, cherubim expand their wings that the soul of the student 
may ascend and look around from pole to pole, from the rising to the 
setting sun, from the north and from the sea... . In books we find 
the dead as it were living; in books we foresee things to come ; in 
books warlike affairs are methodized ; the rights of peace proceed from 
books. . . . These are the masters who instruct us without rods and 
ferules, (Plagosum Orbilium, Richard 7) without hard words and anger, 
without clothes or money. If you approach them, they are not asleep ; 
if investigating, you interrogate them, they conceal nothing ; if you 
are ignorant, they cannot laugh at you.” 


From the close of the fifth chapter we take his admonition to 
his clerical brethren : 


“ Condescend, therefore, reverend fathers, to remember your prede- 
cessors, and to indulge more freely in the study of the sacred books ; 
without which, all religion whatever will vacillate ; without which, as 
a watering-pot, the virtue of devotion will dry up; and without which, 
no light will be held up to the world.” 


His commendation of ancient authors must not be passed by 
without a single illustration. Hear him in regard to Aristotle, 
in the tenth chapter : 


“Even Aristotle, although of gigantic mind, in whom it pleased 
Nature to try how great a portion of reason she could admit into mor- 
VOL. IlIl.—NO. XIII. 9 
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tality, and whom the Most High made but little inferior to the angels, 
who sucked those wonderful volumes out of his own fingers which the 
whole world scarcely comprehends, would not have flourished if he had 
not, with the penetrating eyes of a lynx, looked through the sacred 
books of the Babylonians, Egyptians, Chaldeans, Persians, and Medes, 
all which he transferred into his own treasuries in eloquent Greek.” 


The first part of this reminds one of the inscription * on 
the tomb of Raphael in the Pantheon at Rome, only that the 
worthy bishop is more reverent than the worldly cardinal, who 
honored the great painter. 

Our author has some very practical suggestions on preserving 
books as well as obtaining them, that would not come amiss in 
these days : 


“We not only set before ourselves a service to God, in preparing 
volumes of new books, but we exercise the duties of a holy piety, if we 
first handle so as not to injure them, then return them to their proper 
places, and commend them to undefiling custody, that they may rejoice 
in their purity while held in the hand, and repose in security when laid 
up in their depositories.” 


With all the conceits and fancies of the author —and there are 
far less than one would expect at that age — far less than appear 
in the ** Ormulione” or in the “ Visions of Piers Ploughman” 


— the * Philobiblon” may well be regarded as one of the choice 
legacies of that age, and one which nobly indicates the educat- 
ing, elevating power of classical learning under the most untow- 
ard circumstances, and the claims of medieval scholarship on the 
part of a studious few — and secures to Richard de Bury a noble 
place near to, if not beside Wycliffe, Chaucer, and other cele- 
brities of the fourteenth century in English story. 


* “Tile hic est Raphael, timuit quo sospite vinci Rerum magna parens et moriente 
mori.” 
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ARTICLE VIII. 
SHORT SERMONS. 


“The glorious gospel of the blessed God.” — 1 Tim. i. 11. 


Tur glory of God is the splendor, or bright-shining of his attributes. 
If the gospel is glorious, it must be because it is an embodiment and 
manifestation of the divine glory. This is the doctrine of the Bible. 
It is the gospel of the glory of God, or the blessed God, which is the 
true form of the text. 

We have, then, the idea of the blessed God — blessed and rejoicing 
in himself from eternity — manifesting or pouring himself forth in the 
brightness of his glory, in the gospel; even as the sun fills the uni- 
verse with light. 

1. This was God’s great thought, and the fulness of his joy, through 
a past eternity. It was the covenant and fellowship of the Trinity, 
the harmony of his attributes, the immutability of his justice, the 
breadth and length and depth and height of his love, the grandeur of 
his power, the dazzling lustre of his holiness and truth, the perfection 
of his wisdom, the freedom of his will, the rectitude of his government, 
the everlasting stability of his empire. 

2. Its outgoing was preceded and foreshadowed by stupendous 
preparations. From the moment when the first star twinkled in the 
chaos of universal night till Jesus was born in Bethlehem of Judea 
all things had a single purpose and direction. When the visit of a 
king is awaited in a far off section of his dominion, the preparations 
are on a scale of regal expensiveness and grandeur. [low transcen- 
dent, then, must be the majesty of the coming king, when the triumph- 
al areh is the vault of heaven, and the lamps are suns and stars, and 
the attendant ministers are flaming seraphs, and the gates of the morn- 
ing are the entrance, and the melody is the symphony of angels and 


the music of the spheres! 


On earth, too, there was fitting preparation. 
The blood-red war-charger had made his fiery circuit, monarchies had 
been crushed, ancient thrones demolished, and sceptres broken in 
twain; all the world was quiet under the imperial sway of the mighty 
Augustus, prophetic voices had been heard breaking the stillness of 
the long night in the wilderness, and the nations were in expectation 
of a wonderful advent. 

3. Christ was a profound mystery, and an all-resplendent glory. 
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A child of miraculous conception, yet Jehovah, uncreated, himself the 
creator of all things; not a manifestation, but a Divine Person from 
eternity, the Father's equal and fellow; in form and attributes of 
humanity, yet the brightness of the glory of God. 

4. His work of redemption is the one grand embodiment and 
display of the manifold glory of Jehovah. Tere all his attributes are 
seen as they are seen nowhere beside. lis justice — threatening 
eternal condemnation — is fully satisfied by an offering of infinite 
value, when Jesus bows his head in the agony of Gethsemane, and 
yields up the ghost on the cross —a satisfaction, mark you, which 
only a love that is infinite could make, and so the infinite fulness of 
the love is seen in the completeness of the satisfaction. His power 
achieves a grander work in the regeneration of fallen man by the 
Holy Ghost than when the morning stars were created; while his 
wisdom and goodness and holiness and truth are everywhere displayed 
in the guidance and salvation of his people, and the building, to its 
final and glorious completeness, of the spiritual temple. 


“ The blood of Jesus Christ his Son cleanseth us from all sin.” — 1 John i. 7. 


Is it true, as the Seripture saith, that the foolishness of God is 
wiser than men? Then, surely, the judgment and forethought of 
God, in the adaptation of means to an end, will not be less than that 
of men. You will not take the staff of Goliah’s spear to tie up your 
little rose-tree, or plant a battery to keep little children from your 
door, or go with a fleet to save a drowning man. If Jehovah has 
bowed the heavens to redeem fallen men, then it is a great ruin from 
which they are to be saved. So, too, on the other hand, if the ruin 
is great and dreadful, then it must be a great salvation to meet the 
case. 

But neither of these conclusions is dependent on inference. Both 
are clearly and strongly affirmed in the Bible. They are the two 
great facts in the history of God and the human race. In the teach- 
ings of Jesus and his apostles they are cardinal, and everywhere pre- 
sented as counterparts, the one of the other. Thus in the text, “The 
blood of Jesus Christ his Son cleanseth us from all sin.” 

1. Here is an all comprehending evil. 

What is it? Sin, the transgression of the law, that which every 
man does every day and takes no thought of the enormity of the 
evil. 
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What is evil in the estimation of men? Sickness, pain, poverty, 
shame, famine, pestilence, war, widowhood, orphanage, madness, de- 
spair, death. And these, all, are the direct, natural, inevitable conse- 
quence of sin, aye, of the one first sin committed in Eden. “ For by 
one man sin entered into the world, and death by sin, and so death 


passed upon all men, for that all have sinned.” 


This death is not of the body only, but of the soul as well— death 
spiritual and eternal. God denounced this on the race as the penalty 
of Adam’s sin; and it has come, and is coming, coming, evermore ; 
and all the dreadful evils under which the earth groans are but the 
faintest foreshadowing of the misery of lost souls beyond the grave. 
Is God unrighteous ¢ 

When the Spirit of God convinces a man of sin, as Christ said he 
should, he makes him feel and confess that hell—an eternal hell ~ 
is the desert of his sin. Does the Holy Ghost teach a lie to man’s 
conscience ¢ 

Can all your efforts wash clean from your soul one stain of sin ? 
The uniform result of such efforts has been a deeper despair. 

2. Note the answering greatness of the redemption by Christ. For 
long ages the oracle had sounded and reverberated through the ampli- 
tude of heaven, and the habitations of men, “ Without the shedding of 


blood is no remission !” 


During all those ages rivers of blood had 
flowed round about altars divinely appointed and set up, while the 
agony and blindness of man’s despair had often sought to turn away a 
dreaded retribution by the shedding of human blood: but all in vain. 
The world, in its guilt and heavy despair, awaits the coming of a 
Divine, an Almighty deliverer. 

The eternal Son of the Father, in the plenitude of his power and 
grace will save — will cleanse from all sin. But how? The plenitude 
of the divine power and grace, and the absoluteness of the divine will, 
cannot avail. “ Without the shedding of blood is no remission !” 
God is bound by a necessity lying in the profoundest depths of his 
infinite and immutable being —a law unto himself. 

Out of this springs the great mystery of the incarnation, that the 
Son of God may have somewhat to offer — his own blood. 

Thus he is prepared to atone, to regenerate, to sanctify, to save. 
The blood of Jesus Christ his Son cleanseth us from all sin, 
9g# 
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ARTICLE IX. 


The Patience of Hope. Wy the author of “ A. Present Heaven ;” with 
an Introduction by Joun G. Wuittier. Third Edition. pp. xxxiii. 
171. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1862. 


Tuts is not merely a devout meditation upon the work of Christ, 
and the spirit and remunerations of his gospel, it is also a profoundly 
thoughtful treatise on the relations of this great mystery of godliness 
to the existing characteristics and wants of humanity; another and a 
very effective effort to bring this cultivated, restless, energetic age to 
the cross for true and lasting repose. It exhibits a mind and a heart 
in the writer deeply pervaded by the power of that faith which she 
labors to make beautiful and persuasive to others, and a familiarity 
with the best Christian literature, from which she culls many a pre- 
cious gem of thought and devotion with which to enrich her page. 
We shall do the reader a kindness to give what space we have to 
spare to the author's own richly mellowed and flavored words. She 
is writing of the believer's self-renunciation : 

“ But how is Christ's follower to obtain this freedom? How is this great 
transfer lying at the very heart of our spiritual life, the exchange of our own 
will for a better one, to be effected for a being like Man, impelled alike by 
the weakness and the strength of his whole nature to cleave unto the dust 
from whence he was at first taken ? At this point we must pause a moment, 
feeling that our subject has drawn us into a desolate, even awful region, 
where, like the traveller high up among the mountains, we would fain hold 
the breath and hurry onward, lest a word too lightly spoken should bring 
down the impending avalanche. For all thoughts that lead us from the cir- 
cumference of faith to its centre draw us insensibly, and with a force that 
becomes irresistible, the nearer we approach that centre, to the sacrifice of 
the death of Christ. Motus rerum est rapidus extra locum, placidus in loco. 
There is no rest for the’soul of the believer till it settles forever on this mag- 
net. No rest; I would say, also, no progress for the soul until it receives 
within it this great motive power; receives it not only as a fulfilled fact, but 
accepts it in its boundless consequences, and recognizes as first among them 
that of its own ‘ baptism unto his death.’ . . . . O blessed saying! O prom- 
ise like unto that made to the two chosen disciples, ‘ Ye shall indeed drink 
of my cup;’ and what if our Lord's cup should prove to be the eup of vin- 
egar mingled with gall, it is none the less the cup of blessing and of full, un- 
reserved communion. ‘ Kiss me with the kisses of thy mouth, for thy love 
is better than wine.’” pp. 46, 47. 


This self-renunciation involves, also, a self-denial of many pleasant 
and attractive tendencies of the natural life : 
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“ And more than this, the will of Christ is not only exclusive but restric- 
tive, and though it would carry us among too wide and distant fields to enter 
upon this subject as it deserves, we need not look far into literature or art 
to see to how many of their happiest energies this rule opposes itself. Their 
spirit is a free spirit, impatient of any yoke. How much, for instance, of the 
greatness of Shakespeare and Goethe consists in a wide naturalism, which, 
as it were, finds room within it for all things, not only depicting them, but, 
in some measure, delighting in them, as they are. Could this genial aban- 
donment coéxist with a deepened moral consciousness, far less, surely, with 
the simplicity and severity of Christ?” p. 56. 


We are interested in our author’s application of her thoughts to 
the literary spirit of the age : 


“ Ifere we see a systematic ignoring of Christianity, combined with a rather 
inconsistent exaltation of the benevolent aspect peculiarly belonging to it. 
We find in such writings many flowers to please us, but see that, as in a 
child’s garden, they are stuck into the ground by their stalks only, and have 
not grown where we now see them. We know that even the lily floating on 
the waters, the orchid hanging in the air, keeps a tenacious, yet unseen, hold 
upon something beyond itself, without which its nourishment and life would 
fail —and all this bloom and verdure is suggestive of a root, possessing, it 
may be, no beauty for which we should desire it, yet detached from which 
the leaf of humanity will wither and its flower fade.” p. 78. 

“Every book .. . has a moral expression, though, as in the human face, 
it may not be easy to say what it consists in. We may take up some ex- 
quisite poem or story, with no directly religious bearing, and feel that it is 
rcliyious, beeause it strikes a chord so deep in human nature that we feel it 
is only the Divine nature, ‘God who encompasses us,’ that can respond to 
what it calls forth. From some books, especially such as treat of sin with 
levity, an odor of death escapes; about others there is an almost sensible 
savor of life unto life. Some quaint old English poems and devout essays 
send a fragrance into the very soul; to look into them is to open the tomb 
of a saint, and find it full of roses.” p. 105. 


These sentences we cull from foot-notes which, blemish though it 


be, often contain the choicest thoughts of choice writers. But we must 
not overlook her main argument. Here is the source of our human 
wanderings and wretchedness, and here their antidote: 


“When God, says Bunyan, would tune a soul, he most commonly begins 
at the lowest note ; so has it been in the tuning of the world’s wide discord. 
In the depths of the great atonement, God has sounded the lowest note, and 
to this every life, lived during the last eighteen hundred years [why not the 
last six thousand ?] in harmony with him, has been attuned. In heaven and 
upon earth there are 

‘Two vast spacious things, 
The which to measure it doth man behove, 
Yet few there be that sound them — sin and love.’ 
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We know little of either until we learn of them at the Cross. There are 
abysses whose depths can only be guessed at by the weight of the plummet 
which is required to sound them. Such is sin; it remains, as it has been 
from the beginning, a dark enigma, drawing thought, as through some terri- 
ble fascination, to fasten itself on the problem of its existence... . . It is 
remarkable that our Saviour, while he does not explain this awful problem, 
does not explatn it away. ‘To the old, ever recurring question, ‘ Whence 
these tares’’ he answers simply, ‘ An enemy hath done this.’” pp. 87-89. 

But it has a remedy. The curse has found a commensurate bless- 
ing, available to all who seek the help of heaven in the depths of 
moral weakness and ruin: 


“ We know not upon how many points redemption touches; what unseen 
worlds, what unborn generations, what undeveloped forms of being it em- 
braces. We know not to what Warfare, to what Accomplishment our Lord 
referred when he spoke these words, ‘It is finished.’ .... But we see 
enough around us, and within us, to show that it was necessary that Christ 
should suffer many things, and after that enter into his glory; enough to 
learn that we shall find no higher thing above, shall pierce to no deeper 
thing below, than the Cross and its solemn and tender teachings. . . . . He 
alone among men who has clasped this great mystery of grief and love to 
his bosom sees, if it be as yet as through a glass darkly, how pain and love, 
yes, joy also, all things that have a living root in humanity came to bloom 
under its shadow. And how love that cannot die, and faith that grows to 
certainty, and hope that maketh not ashamed, root themselves about it, with 
all fair things that wither in life, and noble things for which it has no room.” 
pp- 64, 65. 

The heart, however, must receive these glad tidings, if they shall 
give rest to the weary; for by its interpreting alone can they be un- 
derstood : 


“Ts there not something in the very nature of spiritual truth which de- 
mands for its reception more than the mere intellect, let it strive as it will, 
can compass, and something, too, in our own nature which makes us, as 
responsible beings, answerable for what, as regards this divine truth, we see 
and hear? ‘To put this in other words, Can a spiritual truth be apprehend- 
ed otherwise than Sacramentally? ... . One drop of this love shed abroad 
in our hearts by the Holy Ghost; one expansion of the renewed mind in 
pity, in forgiveness, in love to the Father, in good-will towards men, will 
teach us more of what God really is than we could learn from a thousand 
disquisitions upon the divine character and attributes ... . for love has an 
access, an intuition, of its own; it attains the end while others are disputing 
about the means; it needs not to have every word explained, defined, inter- 
preted ; it is enough for it to know the voice, the voice of the Beloved, to 
follow whithersoever that voice leads.” pp. 106, 107. 


A vital point in Christian intercourse is glanced at in the next quo- 
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tation. Truth must be firmly held, yet held, and if needs be battled 
for, in the tenderest loving-kindness : 


“ Two principles are at work within Christianity, twin-existent, of which 
as yet, travailing and in haste to be delivered, she crieth out — the desire 
for unity, and the passionate love for truth. These desires, under the pres- 
ent limitations of human nature, are antagonistic, and have often in darker 
ayes, torn the bosom at which they were fed. Yet they are no less of Christ, 
bringing, according to his prophecy, a sword into the world. We see in the 
Gentile world no desire for unity —a desire ever founded on the love, either 
in earnest or in possession, of some fixed, indisputable truth... . We 
see how sociable, to use their own expression, the old religions were in this; 
how ready to adopt and engraft any new idea or form of belief which seemed 
good for use, or even for ornament, in social life. We see, too, how opposed 
to this plastic genius of the old world is that, the arrow of the Christian 
church, which has rankled so sorely in past ages, and even now diffuses a 
bitterness, which, however, if rightly probed, discloses less bitterness of ha- 
tred than of love — of love, chilled and mortified, desiring to knit up the 
ancient bond, yet repelled even while it is attracted, because the iron and 
the clay are so mixed together that only the heat of charity at its whitest 
glow can weld them into one. The bosom of Christ is the grave, the only 
grave of religious acrimony ; we learn secrets there which render it possible 
for us to be of one heart, if we may not yet be of one mind, with all who 
Jean upon it with us.” pp. 115, 116. 


The third and final section of this book is devoted to the delineation 
of that land of Beulah repose which comes to the soul satisfied with 
and in Christ as its all in all for time and eternity. It is charmingly 
* style of the Quietistic 
type of piety — redolent of the spiritual perfume which the readers of 


’ 


written in the sweet, pure, “no condemnation 


Madame Guyon and Fenelon are familiar with, while we do not particu- 
larly recognize their peculiar theory of the sanctified life. We forbear 
extracts where all is so pensively beautiful. A word must be given 
to the “Introduction.” It deserves more than a passing reference. 
It is a chaste and congenial essay upon the theme of the volume which 
it prefaces, breathing a genuine sympathy with its leading sentiments. 
Here and there, as also in the editorial notes, we could have wished a 
different shading to some thought, and this is true of the text of the 
work as well. But these exceptions are few. We thank Mr. Whittier, 
besides, for making us acquainted with this author’s poetical genius. 


Ile well judges that these selections from her poems will draw a yet 


stronger interest around her in many appreciative spirits. We must 
give a gem from this cirelet of rare jewels to our readers. The 
thoughts and their expression are alike good : 
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“ And not alone these wide, 
Deep-planted yearnings, seeking with a ery 
Their meat from God, in Thee are satisfied ; 
But all our instincts waking suddenly 
Within the soul, like infants from their sleep 
That stretch their arms into the dark and weep, 
Thy voice can still. The stricken heart bereft 
Of all its brood of singing hopes, and left 
*Mid leafless boughs, a cold, forsaken nest 
With snow-flakes in it, folded in thy breast 
Doth lose its deadly chill; and grief that creeps 
Unto thy side for shelter, finding there 
The wound’s deep cleft, forgets its moan, and weeps 
Calm, quiet tears, and on thy forehead Care 
Hath looked, until its thorns, no longer bare, 
Put forth pale roses. Pain on thee doth press 
Its quivering cheek, and all the weariness, 
The want that keep their silence, till from Thee 
They hear the gracious summons, none beside 
Hath spoken to the world-worn, ‘ Come to me,’ 
Tell forth their heavy secrets. 
“ Thou dost hide 
These in thy bosom, and not these alone, 
But all our heart’s fond treasure that had grown 
A burden else: O Saviour, tears were weighed 
To Thee in plenteous measure! none hath shown 
That Thou didst smile! yet hast Thou surely made 
All joy of ours Thine own ; 
Thou mad’st us for Thine; 
We seek amiss, we wander to and fro; 
Yet are we ever on the track divine ; 
The soul confesseth Thee, but sense is slow 
To lean on aught but that which it may see; 
So hath it crowded up these courts below 
With dark and broken images of Thee ; 
Lead Thou us forth upon Thy mount, and show 
Thy goodly patterns, whence these things of old 
By Thee were fashioned; One though manifold. 
Glass Thou thy perfect likeness in the soul, 
Show us Thy countenance, and we are WHOLE!” 


Intuitions and Summaries of Thought. By C. N. Bover. 


Volumes. 


12mo. pp. 241, 245. Boston: William Veazie. 


In Two 


1862. 


Arter the manner of “ Guesses at Truth,” the paragon of this kind 
of literature, these volumes are composed of short aphoristic, and some- 
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times enigmatical sentences, arranged in alphabetic order. Books thus 
made up should come from the very first class of mental lapidaries. 
Their contents should roll out like whole handfuls of nicely cut and 
polished Alpine agates and carnelians. Common stones and flawed 
pebbles should be carefully assorted out and rejected. They should 
not be clippings from newspapers like some “ Laconies” which we know 
of. When an original and thorough thinker, like Julius Hare, for in- 
stance, thus gathers up his precious fragments of intellectual wealth, 
we know of nothing more pleasant and useful in the way of a silent 
companion. One can enjoy such a book in the half minutes and half 
hours which are clipped off the corners of more lengthy employments. 
These are the luxuries of literature. Dipping into them is like draw- 
ing out of your vest-pocket a bit of some aromatic comfiture, when 
you have nothing else to do, and tasting its delicate relish. But the 
very nature of this kind of enjoyment makes one nicely critical as to 
the quality of the article. ; 

The present author is an observer and a reflector of much sagacity 
and considerable range. Many, perhaps most, of these paragraphs 
are marked with beauty and wisdom. ‘They are not strained unnatu- 
rally to produce a smart and startling effect. We like their quiet, 
easy expression. ‘These are tempting pages to quote from. But there 
is chaff among the wheat. For instance: 

* As pity is for the unfortunate, so prayers are appropriate chiefly for 
the erring. ‘The good do not need them. ‘They do not need a feeble inter- 
cession who have already God on their side.” 

This savors more of nature than Christ. A not far-off sentence is 
a fitting comment on this flowering shrub which seems to have lost 
itself in some rather low-lying mist : 

“Pride is like the beautiful acacia, that lifts its head proudly above its 
neighbor plants — forgetting that it too, like them, has its roots in the 
dirt.” 

We naturally enough have turned to two or three topics in ethies 
and religion to try the qualities of this wholly (to us) new and un- 


known writer. ‘The term “ Priesteraft” is so vague that the biting 
sarcasm which it calls forth need not disturb us. But “ Puritanism” 
is a pretty definite entity, and our “ Master of Sentences ” evidently 
does not like it, or he would not have said, and said only of it: 


“A condemnation of the Puritan’s theology was expressed in his grim 
visage. God’s truth never made so lugubrious a face.” 

“ Punishment” is in this same vicinity, and the deliverance under 
this important head is not more satisfactory. Neither “capital” nor 
“eternal” penalties please this author. 
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“Lord Clarendon’s remark that hanging is just the poorest use to which 
a man can be put, is too temperate. It fails to express the intensity of dis- 
gust proper towards this worst relic of a receding barbarism. To vindicate 
the sanctity of human life by taking it is an outrage upon reason. The 
spectacle of a human being dangling at the end of a gallows-rope, is a deg- 
radation of humanity.” 

Certainly this last period is true. But that does not prove it wrong 
or needless thus to execute justice on offenders of the highest grade, 
any more than the implication against God's compassion in the next 
citation holds firmly. These screws are loose. The title is * Eternal 
Punishment.” 

“ We believe that God’s power is without limit; why not believe the same 
of his mercy ?” 

“ Reduced by sickness to the verge of the grave, the doctrine of eternal 
punishment seemed to me then, as now, utterly at variance with that benefi- 
cence which good and wise men, and the supporters of the theory them- 
selves, ascribe to the Deity. I did not believe that I deserved it, and I did 
not fear it.” 

These controversial fragments are the poorest things in the work. 
This single line is worth all of them put together : —* The body of a 
sensualist is the coflin of a dead soul.” Here and there we hit upon 
a fine literary anecdote. This is one; only we would rather the inci- 
dent had been one day farther along in the calendar. 

“ Perhaps natural scenes are best described, and, it may be, painted from 
sketches, after an interval, and from a distance, when the lapse of time has 
invested them with a more poetical interest, and the view is not distracted 
by petty details. Thus, it may be remembered, Washington Irving's de- 
lightful legend of * Sleepy Hollow,’ with its charming touches of description, 
was written, not, as one would suppose, in a situation of rural retirement, 
but in the heart of London. * Walking with his brother,’ says Frederick 
Saunders, ‘ one dull, foggy Sunday, over Westminster Bridge, he got to tell- 
ing the old Dutch stories which he had heard at Tarrytown in his youth, 
when the thought suddenly struck him; “IT have it! I'll go home and make 
memoranda of these for a book.” And leaving his brother to go to church, 
he went back to his lodgings and jotted down all the data; and the next 
day — the dullest and darkest of London fogs — he sat in his little room and 
wrote out * Sleepy Hollow” by the light of a candle.’” 

We must not take leave of this work without expressing our ad- 
miration of the exquisite taste of its mechanical execution. It is most 
neatly and scholarly beautiful — perfectly illustrating this bit of its 
criticism, “ Partial culture runs to the ornate; extreme culture to sim- 
plicity.”. We had written this before we noticed on the reverse of the 
title-page the familiar imprint of “ Riverside, Cambridge.” Our dis- 
covery adds another pleasure to this well-deserved tribute to the artis- 
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tic excellence of the costume of these volumes — typography, paper, 
binding, and lettering —all charming in just that modest elegance 
which is irresistible. 


The Origin and History of the English Language, and of the Early 
Literature it embodies. By Gro. P. Marsu, Author of “ Lectures 
on the English Language,” &c., &e. New York: Charles Scribner. 
8vo. pp. 574. 1862. 


Tue ancient “ well of English undefiled” is an exhaustless fount of 
pleasure. The composition and history of our language is one of the 
most alluring and rewarding of studies. It is in fact the history of 
the making up of the English race and the Anglo-British and Ameri- 
can nationalities. Nothing tells more accurately where a people comes 
from, and by what stages it has arrived where it is, than its grammar 
and dictionary. Its “speech bewrayeth” it. It is the testimony of 
geological strata revealing another genesis than that of the rocks and 
soils of the earth’s crust. Under the guidance of a competent scholar, 
like the author of the work before us, the student may be sure of add- 
ing rich stores to his knowledge, in a direction as flattering to his 
ancestral pride (a very harmless feeling thus expanded and diluted) 
as it is necessary to a thorough intellectual culture. 

The elementary and complete way in which this subject is here 
handled may be seen from the headings of the several chapters of this 
volume: (1) Introductory; (2) Origin and Composition of the Anglo- 
Saxon People and their language ; (3) Anglo-Saxon Vocabulary, Lit- 
erature, and Grammar; (4) Semi-Saxon Literature; (5) English 
Language and Literature of the first period —from middle of thir- 
teenth to middle of fourteenth century ; (6) Commencement of the 
second period — from 1350 to time of the author of Piers Ploughman ; 
(7) The author of Piers Ploughman and his imitators; (8) Wycliffe 
and his school; (9) Chaucer and Gower; (10) English Language 
and Literature from beginning of fifteenth century to Caxton ; (11) 
From Caxton to the accession of Elizabeth; (12) During the reign 
of Elizabeth. The progress is from somewhere before daybreak to 
high noon. Those early morning stars twinkle brightly and beauti- 
fully in the far-away firmament. It is almost a fabulous age to us; 
it would be so quite, but for the evidence of these roots of words thus 
running back from us into those primitive times. A Saxon book looks 
as foreign to the unpractised eye as a French or German. But that 


is our paternity. We owe thanks to any one who is learned enough 
VOL. II. — NO. XIII. 10 
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in black-letter lore to aid in making us acquainted with our ancestors 
so far midway between us and the Adam. 

The intellectual activity of the age when English literature distine- 
tively was born is a marvel. We always connect the pioneers of 
letters with the contemporary forerunners of the religious reformation 
of Protestantism. A page of Chaucer and of Wycliffe belong to the 
same honored record in the history of the awakening world of mind. 
The young eagles were feeling their pinions strengthening for a noble 
flight sunward. No modern literature has a purer nativity than ours, 
and only one of the ancient stock. Religious forees entered into its 
shaping to an unusual degree. The English Bible exerted a power 
over its successive stages of growth which no one can fail to observe, 
There was salt in the fountain which kept it comparatively pure, and 
has to our own age. 

This work and its predecessor, “ Lectures on the English Language,” 
are timely, when our ancestral tongue is becoming, more than any 
spoken language, a universal medium of communication over the world, 
at least outside of continental Europe. It is fortunate that the labor 
of thus illustrating its early sources and formation has fallen into the 
charge of a gentleman who has made it the study of so many years, 
and with so hearty a love for the subject, to prepare himself for its 
competent elucidation. Our American scholarship is honored by this 
generous contribution to its catalogues. ‘These works have arrested 
the notice of our transatlantic cousins, and secured a reprint by them 
—a handsome concession that the glory of our common literature, in 
these its historical vindications, is not exclusively in the keeping of 
the elder branch of the family. 


Memoirs of the Rev. Nicholas Murray, D.D. By Samvew Iren-evs 
Prive. New York: Harper & Brothers. 12mo. pp. 438. 1362. 


Tue facile pen of the editor of the “Observer” has here recorded, 
in a very suitable way, the life and work of one of its most racy and 
readable correspondents. Dr. Murray was of Irish Roman Catholic 
descent, which qualified him to treat so successfully the topics that 
brought him prominently before the public in the “ Kirwan” letters. 
His keen Hibernian wit was a ready weapon for polemical use. Pas- 
sages in the “ Kirwan” papers have almost the point and power of 
Junius. Withal, he was a warm-hearted Christian man, who shot no 
poisoned arrows even at so tempting a target as his Right Reverence, 
John of New York. Dr. Murray was also author of several other 
works, religious and literary. 
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IIe came to this country at the age of fifteen, and entered as ap- 
prentice the printing-house of the Harpers. But becoming person- 
ally interested in religion, he passed the curriculum of Williams and 
Princeton, and received ordination in the Presbyterian Church, in 
which he acquired an influential position, being pastor at Elizabeth- 
town, New Jersey, since 1834, and moderator of the General Assem- 
bly in 1849. Dr. Murray was one of the strong men of a denomina- 
tion of Christians which has always been the nursery and the home of 
sinewy thinkers and effective preachers. 


A Catechism for Sunday Schools and Families. In Fifty-two Lessons ; 
with Proof-Texts and Notes. By Puitie Scuarr, D.D. From 
Ilome to the School; from the School to the Church; from the 
Church to Heaven. Philadelphia: Lindsay & Blakiston. 18mo. 
pp. 170. 1862. 


Tne distinguished author of this modest manual says in its preface, 
with as much beauty as truth: 

“Every Christian feels the need of going back, from time to time, to the 
simplest elements of religion, and becoming a child again among children. 
.. + The best part of our knowledge of divine things is contained in those 
familiar verses of the Bible and the hymn-book which we learned at home 
and in school; and when we come to die, we willingly exchange the most 
learned systems of theology for the Lord’s Prayer and the Creed, which recall 
to our heart the sacred memories and traditions of childhood.” 

It is instructive to observe from what different points, and through 
what convergent routes of Christian doctrine, the various sections of 
the one holy and apostolic church arrive at the same cardinal truths 
of the gospel — each representing the historical development of its 
faith, and the peculiar type of its piety. The body of this summary 
of religious instruction begins with the Lord’s Prayer ; thus recogniz- 
ing at the outset the dependent relation of the creature to the Creator, 
and stamping the whole work rather with a devotional than a dogmatic 
character. Its method throughout is very simple, its groundwork be- 
ing the Lord’s Prayer, the Apostles’ Creed, and the ‘Ten Command- 
ments. Dr. Schaff says : 

“In commencing with the exposition of the Lord’s Prayer, we deviated 
from catechetical usage, but conformed to the natural educational order; for 
children are generally first taught the Lord’s Prayer, or how to pray, then 
the Apostles’ Creed, or what to believe; and last, the Ten Commandments, 
or how to act.” 


The theology of this manual is that of the venerable Heidelberg 
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Catechism, published three hundred years ago, A. D. 1563; a com- 
position unsurpassed, as this author regards it, by any similar sym- 
bol, “for spirituality, depth, unction, freshness, and wise moderation.” 
The book before us is, to the examination which we have been able to 
give it, an admirably arranged and expanded epitome of the doctrines 
and duties involved in the Christian system and life. Its definitions 
are clear and simple. Its sections are richly furnished with biblical 
references, hints and notes. We notice some important distinctions 
and discriminations beyond what are customary in these summaries, 
as in the titles of the offices of Christ; also between regeneration 
and conversion: the former, the divine act, the other, the human act, 
“in the same great moral revolution.” ‘There is a marked scriptural- 
ness, and a frank, outspoken evangelical sentiment, running through 
these pages. It furnishes an excellent “ popular outline of theology.” 
We are tempted to give a specimen of its tone: 

Quest. “ What is sin?” Ans. “The transgression of the law of God.” 
Q. “ How do you divide sin?” A. “ Into original sin, and actual sin.” Q. 
“ What is original or hereditary sin?” A. “The natural depravity or sin- 
ful disposition which we inherit from our first parents.” Q. “ Wherein does 
this natural depravity consist?” A. “In this, that man is by nature inca- 
pable of good, and prone to evil.” Q. “ What is actual sin?” A. * All evil 
thoughts, words, and deeds.” 


In a note from the author, complying with our request for a copy of 
this little book, the hope is expressed, which we violate (it is presumed) 
no confidence in most heartily seconding: “I would be glad if it should 
be found to suit the latitude of New England Christianity.” We do 
not consider this as a necessary indorsement of every shade of thought 
which Dr. Schaff may entertain as a theological teacher; but so far 
as our perusal of this statement of his views and those of his church 
has gone, we think that “New England Christianity” might suffer 
many a worse evil than a large infusion of the distinctive spirit of 
this Catechism. 


Immanuel ; or the Mystery of the Incarnation of the Son of God. 
Unfolied by James Usuer, Archbishop of Armagh. “ ‘The Word 
was made Flesh.” John i. 14. | Reprinted from the editions of 
1649 and 1677. London: James Nisbet & Co., Berners Street. 
1802. 


Tus beautiful edition of the great Archbishop Usher’s profound 
treatise comes to us from an unknown hand, through our London 
publishers. In virtue of our peculiar privilege as Americans, we 
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take leave to guess, that we are indebted for this courtesy to a clergy- 
man of the establishment, and that the direction on the wrapper was 
by the delicate hand of his wife. 

It is a masterly work, original, profound, rich in thought and illus- 
tration, and, withal, exceedingly scriptural and evangelical. How 
refreshing to listen to the godly and learned Prelate in this simple and 
unanswerable exposition of cardinal Christian doctrines, after the stale 
rehashes served up in “ Essays and Reviews,” and “ Tracts for the 
Times.” We rejoice to know that there are many faithful men in the 
English establishment — clerical and lay — who are valiant for the 
truths delivered by Jesus Christ and his apostles, and fully competent 
to grapple with all the sophistries by which the truth of God is assailed 
in these latter days, as it has been in all the days gone by. 

The particular motive for this reprint is thus stated in a brief intro- 
duction : 

“ This discourse is reprinted with the view of contrasting the preaching 
of the clergy of our church two hundred years ago with that which prevails 
among them in the present day. The testimony of a man so orthodox, and 
of such high standing and authority in the Church of England, so soon after 
the great war of the Reformation from Popery, furnishes a model for com- 
parison entirely unobjectionable, and free from sectarian prejudices. 

* As the preaching in both cases cannot be right, it is well to inquire how 
this important matter stands; or we may unwittingly be allowing Christian- 
ity so to fall through, as to be going on without it.” 


The Ecclesiastical History of New England ; comprising not only Re- 
ligious, but also Moral and other Relations. By Josern B. Fev. 
Vol. IT. Boston: Published by the Congregational Library Asso- 
ciation. pp. 721. 1862. 


We have been much interested in reading this second volume of 
Dr. Felt’s very valuable history. It covers the period from 1648 to 


1678. What attracts so much is the minuteness of important detail 


of facts which are furnished in the most simple and transparent way. 


There is no attempt to charm the reader by style, or draw attention 
to the writer; but to furnish in the most comprehensive manner pos- 
sible the ecclesiastical history of this most important period and people. 
No Christian, or inquiring mind that looks into this volume will turn 
aside from it until the end is reached. There is much significance in 
that part of the title which reads, “ not only religious, but also moral 
and other relations.” The church and the world will long have occa- 
sion to thank Dr. Feit for the great amount of labor which he has so 
wisely and ably expended on this work. In its department it leaves 
10* 
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nothing to be added or desired. Here is a specimen of the very many 
subjects which come into view: Way of Congregational Churches, 
Salaries, Assembly’s Confession of Faith, Witcheraft, Synod, Temper- 
ance Measures, Fashion of Long Hair, Levellers, Deaconesses, Fraud 
in Bread, Arms at Worship, Cotton’s Address to Cromwell, Crom- 
well’s Answer, Excess in Apparel, Slaves, &c. 


The Sunday-School Prayer-Book. By J. TrReapweitt WALpDen, 
Rector of Christ Church, Norwich, Conn. 18mo. pp. 112, 
Boston: E. P. Dutton & Co. 1862. 


A LiturGy made on the plan of the Prayer-Book of the Episcopal 
Church —a Child’s Prayer-Book. The idea is new, and offers advan- 
tages to those who feel a difficulty in conducting devotional exercises 
for children. ‘There is often trouble in interesting them in these ser- 
vices, which may be to some extent obviated by engaging their atten- 
tion to the responses here set down. Persons who have used this 
little work in a former edition have expressed much gratification with 
it. We have heard of its successful use in other communions than 
that for which it was written. It has a service, short and easy, for 
opening and closing the school, including a Psalter, an excellent col- 
lection of Hymns, the recitation of the Commandments, or of the 
duties of children, and short, simple prayers which they can under- 
derstand. It is a great improvement on the former edition, and is 
neatly, yet not expensively, printed at the “ Riverside Press.” 





ARTICLE X. 
THE ROUND TABLE. 


*A Hanprot or Corn in THe Earta.” We find on our Round 
Table a miscellany of Pamphlets, classed under the general heading 
of African. We group them for a little Round Table talk. Lord 
Macaulay has somewhere in his Miscellanies a playful prophecy of an 
illustrious University in Timbuctoo, to which noble youths of every 
land will be attracted by the eminence and worth of its professors. 
The prediction is in a fair way to be fulfilled. A College with the 
usual appliances and appurtenances has been inaugurated at Monrovia, 
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and the account is before us in “ Proceedings at the Inauguration of 
Liberia College, at Monrovia, January 23,1862. Published by order 
of the Legislature of the Republic of Liberia.” 

The idea of such an institution is not new. In 1836, Capt. Ross, a 
Mississippi planter, left by will an estate, estimated at $100,000, for 
this purpose, and to settle his freed slaves in Liberia. But litigation 
wasted the estate. In 1850, a Board of Trustees was incorporated in 
Massachusetts for the gathering and holding of funds for this object. 
The first donation was made by Amos A. Lawrence, Esq. The es- 
tate of Samuel Appleton, Esq., furnished $10,000. In 1855 the 
funds amounted to more than $22,000. But there were other donors 
and channels. The late Anson G. Phelps, Esq., gave conditionally, 
$50,000. Mr. Bloomfield of Rome, N. Y., left about $25,000 to be 
used in the College more especially for the benefit of candidates for the 
Christian Ministry. Other sums, large and small, and through vari- 
ous channels, have much increased the general fund. The institution 
was formally inaugurated January 25, 1862. The edifice itself is 
seventy feet by forty-five, and three stories high. Prof. Crummell, 
one of the Faculty, has been in this country during the year procur- 
ing books for the Library, and has secured the donation of several 
thousand volumes. Harvard College gave about six hundred vol- 
umes. A good eabinet of minerals has also been obtained, and a fair 
beginning for a collection in conchology. The outline of study is of 
course simpler and more immediately practical than what is common 
in this country. 

Thus the six hundred miles of Liberian coast, with its vast and 
indefinite interior, is lighted up. “The morning cometh” for Africa. 
New England had her College before the first child born here was old 
enough to use it, and Liberia is almost as prompt. The beginnings 
are small, yet more ample than were those of Harvard. The Faculty 
are to be obtained entirely within the limits of Liberia, and so we are 
in a fair way to see what the African can do in the matter of educa- 
tion. The exercises of the inauguration give good promise. The 
actors show a consciousness of their humble origin, and are modest but 
hopeful and courageous. The literary execution of the several ad- 
dresses on the occasion is good. We have seldom read a better plea 
for the study of the ancient classics than Prof. Blyden furnishes in his 
inaugural, as Professor of the Greek and Latin Languages and Lit- 
erature. 

Thus another element is contributed for the solution of the one 
great American question — the future of the negro. With a Repub- 
lic in Africa, wholly under the control of Africans, enlightened, culti- 
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vated and virtuous, vigorous in internal improvements and commerce, 
and expansive into the rich domains of that long abused and neglected 
continent, it will not be so diflicult to do the best thing possible for 
those of African descent among us. Their enforced freedom is but 
the beginning. The practical and humane lies beyond, under the 
question, What shall be done with the free negro? We expect that 
Liberia College will cast much light on this dark problem. 

The Addresses on the oceasion of the inauguration —Chief Justice 
Drayton’s, President Roberts’ and Prof. Blyden’s —would do honor to 
any body of men who speak and write the English language. ‘Two 
Orations of Prof. Crummell, “The Duty of a Rising Christian State,” 
and * The English Language in Liberia,” and a letter on “ The Rela- 
tions and Duties of Free Colored Men in America to Africa,” are 
worthy of a graduate of Queen’s College, Cambridge, as Prof. C. is. 
All these pamphlets do great credit to the learning and literature 
clustering around and constituting this African College, and they are 
a fit reply to those who deny the capacity of the Africans for a na- 
tional standing. We have read them with pleasure and assurance 
and from them we venture to auspicate honor and strength and per- 
petuity for this young enterprise in a young State. 


Tue crate Lorp Ocknam. — The recent death of this grandson of 
Lord Byron makes one thoughtful of the freaks of blood, noble and 
ignoble. Ie was marked by both the mental strength and the eecen- 
tric genius of the Poet. He early showed a sovereign contempt for 
English aristocracy. Though a peer of the realm, he never claimed 
his seat in the House of Lords, and it is thought he never entered it 
as aspectator. From his earliest days he showed the same aversion to 
assuming the privileges of his nobility. Ile kept aloof from the cas- 
tles and estates to which he was heir, and supported him-elf on the 
wages and fare of a common mechanic. Though once in the navy, he 
left it to become a common sailor in the merchant service. Covering 
his rank and name, he worked for a time as an ordinary laborer in a 
large iron establishment in New York. At the time of his death, at 
the early age of twenty-six, he was employed as a ship-builder and 
engineer in Russell’s ship-yard at the Isle of Dogs. As a great me- 
chanical genius he loved this work. 

As further showing his utter contempt of a factitious and hereditary 
rank, he is said to have formed an honorable marriage alliance with 
the daughter of a fellow-laborer in the ship-yard. So we mark the 
fickleness of fortune. his heir to aristocracy denies his rank, while 
this mechanic girl becomes Lady Wentworth, and her son, if she have 
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one, becomes a British peer, and takes rank above Lord Palmerston. 
Indeed Fortune jostles the urn before the lots are drawn. 

This career and end of young Ockham show a sad decline in the 
house of Byron so far as literature is concerned. Of his only child 
he says in “Childe Harold” : 

“ Ada! sole daughter of my house and heart !” 
And now her son of noble blood glides through life obscurely, before 
the mast and among common workmen, and closes his career at the 
youthful year of twenty-six, and leaves no record for the honor of let- 
ters or family tablets. He seems to have been imbued with all the 
scorn and contempt of his grand-parent, but with none of his poetic 
fire — a genius erratic and ruinous. 

It would be an interesting inquiry, suggested by the fact before us, 
how many renowned authors have given children as well as volumes 
to the republic of letters. At the bare suggestion a catalogue of noble 
names passes before us, while of each we say — 

“ Lycidas is dead * ° bg 
ad * and hath not left his peer.” 


Orv Cakes. — Were we discoursing homiletically on this topic we 
might take as a text words in Hosea vii. 8: “ Ephraim is a cake not 
turned.” But at our Round Table free and familiar remark does 
eschew texts, though we may follow closely a topic. If we may seem 
professorial in our analytic and divisional method of unfolding a sub- 
ject, let it be ascribed to habits taught and shown in the Lecture- 
Room, where our juvenile and more human theology was served up 
in a plastic and divisional way, being albuminous and ossiferous only. 
Our three years curriculum there made us familiar with an alphabetical- 
ly and arithmetically arranged and administered system of faith. And 
let us add (while we do not forget that our topie is cakes) that we 
have found it very convenient, since we left the seminary, to remem- 
ber and say, according to our “ Notes,” when before annoying and 
notional councils, and in unhappy controversies, (that disturb the fel- 
lowship of the churches,) that a statement may be true in the sense of 
b. while not true in the sense of &., as proved in the professorial and so 
ultimate analysis. And when one’s soundness on any article in the 
Catechism has been doubted, it has much helped us toward a more 
charitable and liberal Christianity to remember that according to our 
carefully copied “ Note Book” one may be totally unsound in the 
sense of a (1), while in the sense of 0 (9) he may hold to an average 
Calvinism. And even now, let us add, (not forgetting our cakes 
which we hope will not get cold,) that we are trying to work off an in- 
variable rule and test of orthodoxy from a formula made up from our 
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seminary notes on the topic. The formula is very simple, being an 
ultimate analysis, and stands thus : 

a (1) -++-2z—~? to s, inclusive, + 2" e w = orthodoxy. 

But on this formula we must remark : 

a. That it is made up with specific reference to the doctrine of sin, 
and is not a universal formula for a complete creed. 

b. That e, as here used, is used in the sense of e ecbatic, and not e 
telic. . 

e. That x indicates the unknown quantity of progress and improve- 
ment — an essential element in any sound and fixed orthodoxy. 

d. That x raised to the n® power indicates the height of improve- 
ment one may attain in a progressive orthodoxy. The x” or unknown 
power is used because no one can tell how far a man has gone or may 
even yet go in improving orthodoxy. 

e. That the result in the solution may be varied more or less in its 
mere phraseology, as one may be wishing to attach himself as a dis- 
ciple to a master, or be wishing to attach disciples to himself and con- 
stitute a sect. 

But revenons a nos moutons, ou cakes. Where it says, “ Ephraim 
is a cake not turned,” Ephraim is a collective word for the people of 
God. In it we shall find all varieties of good men, from the least to 
the biggest; and they are all set forth under a figure, as if a cake. 
Now cakes may vary in two ways: (1) In their composition; and (2) 
in their cooking. In these divisions will we speak of them, and so 
analyze and exhaust the topic. 

1. Cakes in their Composition. 

a. Some are made of the finest of the wheat. They are of the 
shock of corn fully ripe, and are ground out by a divine power between 
the upper and the nether mill-stones of the law and the gospel. Such 
were Eli, Anna, Simeon, and Paul. 

b. Some are male of the tares and the wheat in offensive mixture. 
The fan of the Lord did not thoroughly purge the threshing-tloor 
whence these came. Such were Naaman in the house of Rimmon, 
and Demas, and certain Galatians whom the apostle stood in doubt of. 

e. Some cakes have in them little or none of the leaven of the king- 
dom, which spreads and works till the whole is leavened. These never 
rise, but do lie flat and solid, and are exceedingly unseemly to look 
upon. They are much as unleavened bread. By this it is said, in a 
figure, that grace has but little affected or changed them, so that one 
would say: all men have grace, or these have none. 

d. Some cakes have but a human leaven. Such are those that are 
raised only by the heats and fumes of a human excitement. They fall 
from the grace they have when the man who gave it is gone. 
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e. Some cakes are made wholly of buckwheat, instead of the gen- 
uine Palestine wheat. These cakes, despite the grinding in the Lord’s 
mill and the leaven of the kingdom, do always retain a strong original 
flavor, and have a crusty, brittle, and buckish quality. 

Rem. The ultimate analysis of this part of our subject would pro- 
tract our free remarks to q (7), but we forbear. 

2. Cakes in their Cooking. 

z. These are those to whom the time was well appointed, and the 
heat well tempered, and the turning judicious. Ephraim was a cake 
not turned. But to these there is an evenness and a congruity of part 
with part. None is overdone, and none under. The loaf is equally 
good on all sides, having no burnt surface, or soft centre. This mean- 
eth, in the figure, that they are good Christians on all sides, and in all 
things and every time. ‘Their piety has neither moods nor tenses as 
some verbs. 

Rem. There are some Christians who are always in the subjunctive 
mood and future tense, and some there be whose good experiences are 
as inceptive verbs and preterite tenses. 

y. There are some cakes that are baked under a flashy and sud- 
den heat. The fires of such ovens are as the crackling of thorns under 
a pot. These eakes may be known by being very broad and thin. 
They have more surface than substance. 

x. Some are soured before or in the cooking. The leaven is not 
timely given, or it is not gracious and heavenly enough to correct the 
natural acids and evil vapors and humors of the grain. So these evil 
qualities are left in the loaf. Such cakes do always cast reproach on the 
grain, and the oven, and the baker; and when they use them men will 
say they do not want divine cakes. So is the religion of some men, 
full of acids, bitterness, and a puckering taste. Men will not have it, 
they say, for that it is morose, or angular, and has a grit in the grace, 
and is hostile to good cheer among good men. 

w. And some cakes are baked only on one side. “ Ephraim is a 
cake not turned.” On this side a burnt crust, on that, dough. He has 
a Sunday side, and a Monday side. The one is over-done by long 
prayers and boisterous piety, and the other is but dough as yet in the 


kneading-trough of a carnal nature. Tis religion never gets into his 


business, though his business does sometimes mix itself up with his 
religion. He says grace very graciously, and makes bargains with 
you after meat most nippingly. He seems very good on his pious 
side, and has a dexterous way of keeping that side toward pious peo- 
ple. But as he was not turned in the baking, so he will not bear 
turning in the life. A clean cut through the loaf is neither this nor 
that, so that one shall say, this man should be better or worse, one 
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side of him does so contradict the other. The old man and the new 
are so yoked together in his daily working that you will declare he 
breaks that word of the Lord by Moses: “ Thou shalt not plough with 
an ox and an ass together.” 

Rem. a. It is a sad reflection that all the grain for Christian cakes 
must be raised from ground that hath been cursed — Egyptian, Pales- 
tinian, or Genessee, it is all of the same field. 

Rem. £8. Our main dependence is on the divine mill, having the 
upper and nether stones of the law and the gospel, and the leaven of 
the kingdom. ° 

Rem. y. Our main fear should be of the preparing and cooking. 
For men will tinker the mill, and get substitutes and imitations for the 
true leaven, and work all kinds of lighter fuel, as well as strange 
dampers and draughts, on the oven. We have even portable knead- 
ing-troughs and ovens, that will do annual and triennial bakings for a 
people. This will relieve a family or community of daily house-work, 
but gives them burnt ioaves, and loaves half baked, and, near the close 
of the period, loaves quite stale — “ bread dry and mouldy,” like that 
with which Gibeon did impose on Israel. 

Rem. 6. Cakes not turned — may they never be found in our fam- 
ilies or on our Round Table. 


WE closed our Second Volume in comfort, and promised a third in 
hope. The times have been against us from the first, but we have 
steadily and cheerfully gone onward and upward. We are not, how- 
ever, so far forward as to be beyond the reach and need of any cordial 
and helping hand. Can the friends of this Review-interest do a bet- 
ter thing incidentally for the church of Christ, than to make some 
small effort and extend the reading of such a periodical? We are not 
yet independent of personal burdens, and the expense of this present 
Number is double-the cost of the first, so far as paper is concerned. 
We hope this fact will reach the eye of the few who are in arrears as 
to payment. 

Since we closed the last volume pledges to our subscription-list 
of more than one hundred, have given us new courage as well as 
strength. Will not our old subscribers make themselves sociable over 
the Boston Review by getting a few new ones in their churches and 
neighborhoods ? 

We have the humble confidence that the Head of the Church has 
a work for this periodical to do, not only in a pure theology, but in a 
sanctified literature. We hope to furnish a literary offering safe and 
instructive, as well as agreeable and entertaining for our Christian 
families. 





